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\ Pastors and film-makers at movie studio as "Mighty Army" is begun. (Story on Page 15 
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The Pattern 


BEFORE ME on the table lay the ruins of a summer dress. The 
pattern was plainly marked, matching pieces were notched, and an 
illustrated guide contained instructions for cutting and sewing. 
There was no reason for making a mistake except that J “didn’t 
think.” 

I cut the skirt carefully over the pattern. Then I decided a 
ruffle would soften the plunging neckline and hide my aging neck. 
Although the pattern did not provide for a ruffle, I cut recklessly 
into the material and smiled at my ingenuity. But when I again laid 
the pattern on the material, there was not enough for the blouse. I 
could cut the back and front but not the sleeves, or the front and 
sleeves but not the back. 

I sat pondering my mistake. I would do without the flattering 
ruffle if I could put the pieces together and make a simple dress. 
But it was too late. I had wasted essential material on a frill! 


THERE Is a parallel in ruined lives. Christ is our pattern for 
effective Christian living. But, thoughtlessly, we sometimes discard 
the blueprint of God and copy the pattern of man. We engage in 
unchristian conduct, shady entertainment, choose wrong com- 
panions, neglect worship. 

When our worldly desires are satisfied we pick up the remnants 
of life and try to piece them together. But often it is too late. Christ 
said, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” “J am the way, the truth 
and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

—ELIZABETH ANN DEAN 
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Vatican hits hard 

This month the Roman _ Catholic 
Church aimed the heaviest weapon it has 
at its Communist enemies. It ruled that 
no Catholic anywhere in the world can 
be a member of a Communist party. 

At least two million Czechoslovak Ro- 
man Catholics are Communists. In Po- 
land—where nine-tenths of the people 
are Roman Catholic—most of the Com- 
munists are Catholic. Italy’s two million 
Communists include many who go to 
mass regularly and call themselves faith- 
ful members of the church. 

The penalty for being a Communist is 
that one cannot receive holy communion, 
cannot be married by a priest, cannot 
bring children to the church for baptism, 
cannot receive the last rites of the church 
when in danger of death. “Major excom- 
munication’—from which only the Vat- 
ican itself can grant absolution—is de- 
clared against all “who enlist in or show 
favor to the Communist party.” 


Sins 

In New York City it will be a sin for a 
Roman Catholic to read the Communist 
newspaper, the Daily Worker, or to study 
the books of Karl Marx. Persons whose 
occupation requires them to read Com- 
munist publications must get permission 
from their parish priest. 

It is not lawful for Roman Catholics, 
says the Vatican, “to publish, read, or 
disseminate books, newspapers, period- 
icals or leaflets in support of Communist 
doctrine and practice or write in them 
any articles.” 

Rulings against Roman Catholics who 
“profess . . . defend . . . and spread the 
materialistic and anti-Christian doctrines 
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of the Communists” were broadcast in 
mid-June to all eastern European coun- 
tries by the Vatican radio. 

Transmitters were busy day and night 
beaming the church decree in Czech, 
Slovak, Slovene, Croat, English, French, 
German, Hungarian, and Spanish. News- 
papers in the pro-Russian countries 
printed nothing about the Vatican ruling. 


Enforcement 

It wouldn’t be easy for the Roman 
Catholic Church to enforce its rule. 
Widely known Communists may be 
barred from churches by priests if they 
attempt to attend. Usually the enforce- 
ment of the rule will depend on the con- 
science of the individual. 

In Italy the priests in 2,700 parishes 
preached on the new rule at masses on 
July 17. House-to-house visits were 
planned throughout the country to in- 
form Communist party members that 
they cannot come to church or receive 
the sacraments unless they recant their 
communism immediately. 

Much of the effect of the Vatican’s 
sledge-hammer blow would be to frighten 
Roman Catholics in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland into resisting pressure to 
join the Communist party. In eastern 
Germany, where numerous Roman Cath- 
olics are in the SED (Communist party) 
some might want out. 


Czechs reply 

The Roman Catholic Church had 
taken just about the biggest risk in its 
long history. It had drawn to knife-edge 
sharpness its battle line against the 
Kremlin. 

If Communists stay in power in eastern 
Europe and Asia for another 10 years, 
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and if they move against opposition with 
their usual blunt effectiveness, Roman 
Catholicism will be destroyed in lands 
where 50 million of its adherents live. 

In Prague a top Czechoslovak govern- 
ment official, Minister of Justice Alexei 
Cepicka, said that anyone who in any way 
tries to carry out the Vatican’s excom- 
munication order will be tried for treason. 

A new church law will be given to the 
Czech parliament for ratification in the 
autumn, it was announced. All church 
appointments, from archbishop on down, 
are subject to government approval... . 
The state will pay fixed annual salaries 
to priests as civil servants. . . . Priests who 
are not “nationally reliable” will not be 
paids = <<: No church property may be 
sold without state approval . . . Churches 
will operate on annual budgets supervised 
by the state. . . . Violators of any of the 
rules will be fined 100,000 korun. 

Theological seminaries along with all 
other schools will be under state super- 
vision. The rules apply not only to Ro- 
man Catholics but to other churches. 

The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Prague, Josef Beran, was saying nothing. 
He hadn’t a chance to make his voice 
heard. Since June 19 he had not come 
outside his palace. Government guards 
kept his doors locked, allowed in only a 
few visitors. 


Don't like Dibelius 

A full-page attack on Bishop Otto 
Dibelius was published in the Berlin Com- 
munist newspaper Neues Deutschland on 
July 17. The bishop is a warmonger and 
an instrument of American aggression, 
the paper said. 

Bishop Dibelius wrote in his Whitsun- 
day message to the churches that eastern 
Germany under the Communists was get- 


_ting the same sort of dictatorship it had 


under the Nazis. The Neues. Deutschland 
Stated that the Soviet zone of Germany 
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BisHop Otto DIBELIUS 
. worth a page 


is a land of peace and justice, while 
Nazism survives only in the western zones 
where German resources are exploited 
by foreign capitalists. 

If Bishop Dibelius “does not acknowl 
edge these facts . . . he has become an 
instrument of American aggression and 
has aligned himself with American im- 
perialism,” the paper said. 

A mid-July report stated that 21 Prot- 
estant ministers and 17 Roman Catholic 
priests have been arrested in the Soviet 
zone of Germany. 


Protestants and Communists 

In England’s ancient town of Chichester 
the central committee members of the 
World Council of Churches debated stren- 
uously about how to combat the threat 
of communism. They kept their doors 
carefully closed so the world wouldn't 
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know how much they disagreed. 

Dr. Josef L. Hromodka of Czecho- 
slovakia was one of two delegates per- 
mitted by iron-curtain countries to come 
to the meeting. He said that only the 
Roman Catholic Church has been per- 
secuted by Communists. Other churches 
have full freedom. 

It is not possible for church leaders in 
western countries to judge the situation 
of churches in eastern Europe, Dr. 
Hromodka believed. The churches must 
play their part in the social and economic 
transformation underway in their nations. 

When prominent churchmen got back 
to London after meeting in Chichester, 
reporters asked them whether a Christian 
can be a Communist. “It is possible to 
be a Christian Communist, but it is im- 
possible to combine one’s Christian be- 
liefs with totalitarianism,’ said Bishop 
Arne Fjellbu of Norway. 

“The person who says he’s a Com- 
munist and a Christian is definitely an 
idealistic person,” said Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry. “He has an insufficient estimate of 
the realities of the situation. He is allow- 
ing his emotion aoe his fine sentiment 
to confuse the issue.’ 


Deeply disturbed 

World Council people published a 
“message” summing up their study of the 
Communist-Christian question. The mes- 
sage didn’t say anything about Com- 
munists, but anybody could guess who 
was being talked about. 

The Council is “deeply disturbed,” its 
leaders declared, “by the increasing hin- 
drances which many of.its member 
churches encounter in giving their witness 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Men have a right to be loyal to some- 
thing greater than the state in which they 
live. Otherwise there can be no justice. 

“We declare the duty and right of the 
church to preach the word of God and 
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proclaim the will of God,” said the Coun- 
cil’s central committee. “We appeal to 
the churches to interpret and apply God’s 
will to all-realms of life. 

“We warn the churches in all lands 
against the danger of being exploited for 
worldly ends. In countries where the state 
is antagonistic to Christian religion or, in- 
deed, wherever full religious freedom is 
denied, we ask all Christians to remem- 
ber that the liberty which they receive 
from their Lord cannot be taken away 
by violence or by threat of any worldly 
power or destroyed by suffering. 

“We urge all Christians to stand firm 
in their faith to uphold Christian prin- 
ciples in practical life and to secure Chris- 
tian teaching for their children.” 


Appeal for Germany 

Lutheran bishops from Germany who 
were in England for the World Council’s 
central committee meeting took their op- 
portunity to speak on behalf of their 
fatherland. 

“Forgive me if I speak as a German,” 
said Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin. “But 
how long shall we have to wait for our 
prisoners of war to be returned from 
Russia? How long must we wait for peace 
to be given to our tormented people? 

“How long must we wait for freedom, 
justice, righteousness, and love between 
our people and the world?” 

Dr. Martin Niemoeller wanted the 
British to quit tearing down German fac- 
tories. (Some people say the factories 
are dangerous because they could produce 
war materials. Others say they are dan- 
gerous because they can give British fac- 
tories tough competition.) 

Dr. Niemoeller said that with 12 mil- 
lion refugees in the western zones of Ger- 
many, unemployment becomes more se- 
vere as industry is dismantled. Bishop 
Hans Meiser said that 70 to 90 per cent 
of the refugees are without work. 
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Two FOR LIBERIA 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowell Yund 


Yunds to Liberia 

Along jungle trails inland in Liberia 
there are sick people waiting for a mis- 
sionary doctor. This month a youthful 
physician, Dr. Lowell C. Yund, was ready 
to go to them. 

Dr. Yund knows what to expect in 
Liberia. He was born there in 1923 when 
his father, the Rev. Roy L. Yund, was a 
missionary. Last month he finished servy- 
ice as resident physician at a Reading, Pa., 
hospital. He was graduated from the 
medical school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1947. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions commissioned 
Dr. Yund in Bethel Church, Philadelphia, 
July 10. Bethel congregation, which gives 
$1,200 a year to support a missionary in 
India, will also give $600 a year for Dr. 
‘Yund. 

Dr. Yund will take a graduate nurse 
with him to Liberia—his wife. 

More DPs can come 

Twenty-five or 30 letters a day at re- 
settlement headquarters of the National 
Lutheran Council promised homes and 
jobs for DP families. Through June the 
total promised received advanced from 
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7,602 to 8,319. That means about 20,000 
people are guaranteed a chance to escape 
from DP camps in Europe and start life 
again in America. 

The goal of 15,000 assurances by Sept. 
1—to take care of 35,000 people— 
seemed quite far off by mid-July. 

New York, New Jersey, and California 
had received 1,494 of the DPs brought 
to the U.S. by Lutheran Resettlement 
Service up to July 12. Thirty-five other 
states had received 1,932. 

Methodists were putting on pressure 
this month to find places in the U.S. for 
2,000 DPs. 


Half-soles for Germany 

Lutheran World Relief has shipped to 
Germany 1,066,720 pairs of men’s com- 
position rubber half-soles, it was reported 
in mid-July by Bernard A. Confer, LWR 
administrative secretary. 

“These are surplus army half-soles— 
good and thick and sturdy,” Mr. Confer 
said. “They should give a lot of good 
wear to those people who will receive 
them when the Evangelical Hilfswerk 
makes the distribution in Germany on 
the basis of need.” 

The half-soles were purchased by LWR 
in Salt Lake City, at 4.7 cents per pair, 
delivered in Germany. It required eight 
railroad cars to transport them to the port 
of San Francisco, where the shipment, 
weighing 704,600 pounds, was placed 
aboard the SS “Choctaw,” which sailed 
for Germany on July 6. 

Several months ago Lutheran World 
Relief sent to Germany a complete as- 
sortment of shoe repair materials, includ- 
ing heels, nails, thread and all items 
needed in repairing shoes. The shipment 
was valued at $20,000. Two years ago, 
more than 72 shoe repair kits, each large 
enough to meet the needs of an entire 
community, were shipped to Germany by 
LWR at a cost of $10,000. 


Quiet about Pact 

As the U.S. Senate finished its debate 
on the North Atlantic Pact, most church 
groups stood silent along the sidelines. 
They weren’t saying they like the treaty, 
nor that they think-it is a mistake. 

Northern Baptists in convention early 
this month decided to “withhold our 
judgment as to the value of the North 
Atlantic Pact.” They said it might deter 
aggressors and reduce the danger of in- 
ternal strife in western Europe. 

Methodist conferences throughout the 
U.S. debated the Pact question at their 
spring meetings, and split sharply. Ro- 
man Catholic groups were almost unan- 
imous in favor of the Pact. 

Numerous prominent clergymen signed 
a last-minute appeal to U.S. senators this 
month to defeat the treaty, saying the 
pact “has revived war fears in the hearts 
of millions in every nation.” 


Churchmen study politics 

Something a bit new for Lutherans was 
on the schedule for July 28-29. At Val- 
paraiso (Indiana) University-—which rep- 
resents the Missouri Synod at its very best 
an Institute of Politics would be held 
“to increase the interest of the members 
of the Lutheran Church in the theory and 
practice of government.” 

There are more than 5,000 Lutherans 
in public office in the United States, a 
Valparaiso questionnaire had determined. 
Among them: five governors, three U.S. 
senators, 15 representatives, a few mayors 
of big cities. Lutherans were way under 
their quota in proportion to their number 
in the U.S. population, but moving up. 

Among Lutherans who plan to teach 
Lutherans about politics this week at Val- 
paraiso are Mayor Frank Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee (Socialist and ULC), Senator 
Homer Capehart (Republican and Mis- 
souri Synod), and Louis Lochner (for- 
eign news analyst). 


The “Institute of Politics” planned “to 
study methods whereby the teachings of 
the Lutheran Church can be made ef- 
fective at all levels of the political struc- 
ture of our country.” It would also “study 
possible solutions to the problems of in- 
ternational politics from the viewpoint of 
fundamental Christian doctrines.” 


Hollywood is to blame 

“Artificial Hollywood love” is to blame 
for much of America’s marriage troubles, 
according to the Rev. Robert S. Michael- 
sen, University of lowa professor. 

He told a meeting of pastors from the 
Iowa, Kansas, Rocky Mountain, Nebraska 
and Midwest Synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church at Midland College: 

“Hollywood’s pictured and practiced 
concept of romantic, erotic love is fast 
supplanting the fundamental principle of 
Christian love between man and woman. 

“We adults, churchmen and parents, 
have allowed the films to set false stand- 
ards of affection, propriety and morals 
for our young people. 

“The sort of love which today is being 
upheld as essential for marriage is the 
Don Juan idea of love, which is not love 
at all but just passion, whose chief aim is 


_ Satisfaction of physical desires. Nothing 


is left on which to build permanence.” 


Divorces decline 

America’s postwar divorce wave has 
passed its crest, according to Dr. Leland 
F. Wood, secretary of the commission on 
marriage and the home of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He said the rate 
has dropped to one divorce in every four 
and a half marriages, as compared with 
the 1945 rate of one divorce in every 
three marriages. 

Dr. Wood told the commission last 
month that the improved family life pic- 
ture was due in part to the help being 
given to those contemplating marriage. 
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Courses on marriage and family are 
being offered by 800 American colleges 
and universities. Thousands of church- 
sponsored short courses deal with per- 
sonal, social and religious factors affect- 
ing wedded success. 

“Tt is no accident,’ Dr. Wood said, 
“that research studies show marriages 
built on religious foundations have a 
greater chance to endure than those based 
on secularism.” 

He said divorces have been reduced al- 
most to the vanishing point among couples 
who prepare for marriage with the as- 
sistance of pastor and doctor. 


Churches get on the air 

Religion invades television! Council of 
Churches starts quiz program! Churches 
applying for FM permits! Headlines like 
this were being seen this summer. 


Churches of America were taking advan- 
tage of new methods of preaching. 

The first televised religious news pro- 
gram was started in Troy, N. Y., in May, 
sponsored by the Troy Council of 
Churches. Televised every two weeks, 
the program gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
world of religion. 

The Wilmington, Delaware, Council of 
Churches is trying to capitalize on the 
interest in quiz programs. It is sponsoring 
a regular Saturday morning “Children’s 
Bible Quiz” over the local radio station. 

Five years ago the FCC reserved some 
FM frequencies for educational stations. 
Only 26 have started operations since 
then. Led by the Southern Baptists, 
churches want to use those frequencies 
for the broadcast of services and special 
programs. The ten-watt stations would 
have a range of from three to five miles. 


GOSPEL FOR THE INDIANS 
Cherokees on the reservation adjoining the Great Smoky Mountains park in North 
Carolina were attending Sunday school this summer in a new Protestant mission 
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Too well paid 

NEED FOR restriction of bureaucracy 
in the U.S. is illustrated in the experience 
of a harassed victim. Sent to Vienna as 
a civilian expert by the State Department 
to work under the U.S. Army occupation 
forces, he found himself eventually re- 
ceiving three checks monthly for one job 
—from the State Department because it 
had sent him—from the U.S. Army be- 
cause he was working for it—from the 
Commerce Department because he “was 
definitely on its payroll.” 

This began two years ago. Having 
direful visions of ending his government 
career in jail for defrauding the U.S., he 
began a strenuous campaign, personally 
and through his wife, to untangle the 
monetary triplication. Recently he man- 
aged to get the affair settled through the 
efforts of an obscure official in the Treas- 
ury Department who was intrigued by 
the foot-high pile of correspondence the 
victim had received. Now that his job 
in Vienna is about completed, he has 
been asked to take a similar job in Paris. 
But he is afraid to, for fear of a repetition 
of the nightmare. 


Philippine failure 

THE “LITTLE MARSHALL PLAN” for the 
Philippines is failing, say Washington of- 
ficials, and they don’t know what to do 
about it. With $1.5 billion already spent 
on the project, it has*scarcely progressed 
beyond relief. Economic rehabilitation 
has yet to appear. 

1) In mineral production, that was 
expected to supply the U.S. with needed 
materials, results are far below prewar 
levels—gold 20 per cent of normal, man- 
ganese 50 per cent, and iron ore insig- 
nificant. Only copper and chrome are 
looking up. 
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2) In agriculture, sugar 40 per cent, 
tobacco 50 per cent, manila hemp even 
further below prewar levels. 

3) Industry refuses to advance. Ex- 
ports are falling rapidly. The trouble 
seems to reside in the government’s lack 
of a definite program, which at times is 
too ambitious, and at others too fearful. 

Most disturbing fact in the situation is 
the prediction of some foreign-aid ex- 
perts that this experience with the ECA- 
type Philippine program foreshadows a 
similar experience with the Marshall Plan 
program in Europe. 


Currency problem 

SWEDEN Is taking her place among the 
nations confronted with need for cur- 
rency devaluation. Her unit of currency, 
the krona, is not over-valued in relation 
to other European currencies, and conse- 
quently her basic trade with other nations 
in ores, processed metals, and equipment 
continues briskly. 

But at the present exchange rating of 
a 28-cent krona, Swedish products are 
too high-priced to sell in the U.S. mar- 
kets. It is dollars that Sweden most needs 
with which to buy chemicals, machinery, 
oils. 

The situation is partly due to a bad 
guess of Sweden’s government in 1946, 
when the krona was upped to its present 
controlled price on the theory that the 
U.S. was about to experience a consider- 
ably inflated economy, from which Swe- 
den would acquire a rich harvest of dol- 
lars. The failure of that inflation to ma- 
terialize has resulted in Sweden’s present 
embarrassment. 

The present Socialist Party program, 
to devalue the krona in relation to the 
dollar but to hold it with all other cur- 
rencies, has met with resistance from 
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Britain, which is fighting desperately out- 
side pressure to devalue its pound. De- 
valuation is probably inevitable for Bri- 
tain, because all the other nations, in- 
cluding the U.S., believe it is the only 
solution for the unstable and precarious 
currencies of many European states. 

Whatever the possible changes of rates 
with other countries, Sweden is still anx- 
ious to reduce her krona value ratio to 
the dollar even beyond the lower rate of 
1946, if by that means she may get the 
goods she needs from the U.S., and in 
return trade sell the products she has for 
sale. 


Free enterprise in China 

. Lt LtSan, vice chairman of the All- 
China Federation of Labor, has recently 
expressed an economic viewpoint that 
must be very disturbing to Chinese Com- 
munist leaders who favor the all-out 
Soviet ideology. Says Li Li-San: “In- 
stead of wanting to divide up private en- 
terprises . . . workers should protect pri- 
vate factories and increase production as 
the only line which is correct and bene- 
ficial to them. The distribution of factory 
installations would end in ruin which 
would be detrimental to the economy of 
the workers.” : 

This is the word of an important labor 
leader in the rising chorus of Chinese 
Communist spokesmen advocating an en- 
larged trade and direct financial arrange- 
ments with the non-Communist world. 


Roadside television 

THE BILLBOARD plague, against which 
the road-traveling public has protested for 
years, threatens to increase in an aggra- 
vated form. A leading outdoor adver- 
tising firm of Boston is predicting the 
near approach of the day when “video 
ads” will be flashing on and off a whole 
series of road-signs at once. This firm is 
so confident of the practical development 
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of this form of television technique, that 
it has retained an engineering consultant 
to prepare for a quick application of such 
television possibilities as soon as t.v. color- 
transmission on a commercial scale is 
successfully demonstrated. 


Will keep his job 

SYRIA’S NEW president, Hushi Zayim, 
has a beautifully co-ordinated system with 
which to clinch his office and power in- 
definitely. Having seized control of the 
state in a surprise coup Mar. 30, he had 
himself elected president on June 25 by 
means of a one-candidate ballot. 

Now he is “requesting” the electorate 
to regularize his position by granting him 
power to “rule by decree” until he can 
draft a suitable new constitution. The 
time, conditions, and method for its frati- 
fication will be arranged by the pres- 
ident. 


Here and there 

THE BRITISH are not pleased with their 
government’s recent pact with Argentina. 
At best the pact promises only a few ad- 
ditional ounces of meat each week to the 
hungry Briton, and that will be dear and 
lift other commodity prices at the same 
time. . COMMERCIAL transport ‘on 
rivers and canals has increased over 40 
per cent since the war’s end. This. trend 
away from rails and trucks is made~-at- 
tractive by much lower rates for the water 
haul. . . . THE NATIONAL Candy Whole- 
salers Association featured a whole line 
of penny trade items for children in its 
recent Chicago convention. Here is a re- 
alistic acknowledgment of a need for price 
adjustment to satisfy even the humblest 
customers. . . . BRITISH OWNERS of amces- 
tral acres are unloading them wholesale 
en the market. High taxes, increased 
maintenance costs, and lowering rent*re- 
turns are making this imperative: 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


U.S. DELEGATES joined those of 63 
other nations at Rome in the second an- 
nual World Health Assembly which ended 
July 2. Meeting in the former official 
headquarters of Mussolini, the group 
planned a comprehensive program to im- 
prove health conditions throughout the 
world. 

Plans made at the assembly will be 
carried out by the World Health Organ- 
ization (wHO), a United Nations affiliate, 
which sponsored the meeting. The inter- 
est of Washington health and welfare cir- 
cles centers on the special projects 
launched at the assembly. These will be 
financed by a supplemental budget of 
$10.5 million, to be provided by the mem- 
ber nations in addition to the regular 
wHo budget of $7 million. 


Projects 

Discussion of 200 agenda items led to 
the adoption of the following health 
projects: 

1. Aid to underdeveloped areas. This 
will be a program to raise health levels 
in backward ‘parts of the world, through 
the UN project of technical assistance for 
economic development. 

2. Attack on large-scale disease prob- 
lems.:, Areas ‘will be selected where spe- 
cific diseases are doing the most harm, 
and concentrated efforts will be made to 
combat them. 

3. Development of soil productivity. 
In co-operation with the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), over 10 
million acres of inadequately worked ag- 
ricultural land in disease-ridden areas will 
be developed to raise nutritional levels. 

4. Research in mental health. Studies 
in the field of mental health, from both 
the curative and preventive viewpoints, 
will be made, with investigation focusing 
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on rural and industrial areas and univer- 
sity groups. 

5. Training of medical personnel. Fel- 
lowships for advanced study outside their 
own country will be offered to doctors 
and medical students beginning in 1950. 
It was pointed out that in large parts of 
the Orient doctors are in the ratio of one 
to 12,000 people. 

6. Education in sanitation techniques. 
A program will be set up aiming at the 
wider dissemination of facts about san- 
itation principles and techniques. The 
delegates were told that more than three- 
quarters of the world’s population are 
victims of disease due to faulty refuse 
disposal, polluted water supplies, and un- 
sanitary handling of milk and food. 


East-West tension 

AT FIRST it seemed that the World 
Health Organization was one agency 
where the countries in the Russian orbit 
could work constructively with the west- 
ern nations, on the basis of common in- 
terests. Russia and two of her satellites 
held seats on the 18-member executive 
board, and took an active interest in WHO 
projects. 

In the past year, however, tensions 
arose which caused Russia to withdraw 
from active participation in the program. 
One of the actions of the assembly was a 
resolution urging the Soviet Union, Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine to resume an 
active role in the work of wHo. The ad- 
mission of South Korea to membership, 
which also took place at this session, will 
increase the strain. The next year will be 
a test of whether this and other UN agen- 
cies can rise above political tensions and 
continue to be a channel of co-operation 
in serving human needs. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Icelandic Synod Welcomes ULCA’s Newest Officer 


By ERIC H. SIGMAR 


Delegates pledge greater interest in stewardship 


program. Prepare to dedicate old people's home 


AT ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION in Argyle 
parish, Glenboro, Manitoba, June 22-25, 
the Icelandic Synod welcomed to its ses- 
sions the Rev. George F. Harkins, new 
“Assistant to the President” of the United 
Lutheran Church. This was the first con- 
vention Pastor Harkins had attended as 
an Official delegate of the ULCA. 

He presented an interesting report on 
the work of the United Lutheran Church. 
He told the convention that the Board of 
American Missions had established a new 
mission on the average of every two 
weeks during the last year. He spoke of 
the constantly awakening interest of the 
laymen in the work of the church, and 
pointed to the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship as a vivid example. 

A distinctly growing interest was man- 
ifested by the delegates in the wider as- 
pects of the church’s work—apportioned 
benevolence, Lutheran World Action, the 
Christian Higher Education Year appeal. 
As yet the Icelandic Synod has been a 
member of the ULC for only a few years, 
and the causes and wide work of the 
ULC are therefore relatively new ventures 
for the people of the synod. They are 
now beginning to appreciate their im- 
portance, and at this convention they 
pledged a greater effort to support these 
causes. They passed a resolution that the 
stewardship secretary of synod would 
visit each parish during the coming year 
to present the stewardship program of 
the church. 


AN ITEM OF GREAT interest to the 
synod was the announcement that the 
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$70,000 old people’s home at Mountain, 
N. D., would be ready for dedication and 
occupancy in September. Funds for erec- 
tion of this home were raised by gifts of 
the people of Mountain Parish (seven 
congregations) of this synod. A $15,000 
gift was given to the home at Mountain 
by “Bethel,” a synodical Old People’s 
Home at Gimli, Manitoba. The new in- 
stitution, which is completely modern in 
every detail, will provide room for 40 
guests, besides the staff. 

The Lutheran Women’s League of 
synod reported that their four-year-old 
Sunrise Lutheran Camp now has eight 
substantial buildings on its twelve-acre 
grounds on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, 
near Gimli, Man. Their camp schedule 
for 1949 calls for a Sunday school teach- 
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ers’ rally, a leadership training course, 
and camping periods for all age groups. 


OFFICERS ELECTED by the synod in- 
clude: the Rev. E. H. Fafnis, of Moun- 
tain, N. D., president; the Rev. B. A. 
Bjarnason, Arborg, Manitoba, secretary; 
Mr. S. O. Bjerring, Winnipeg, treasurer; 
and the Rev. Eric H. Sigmar, Glenboro, 
stewardship secretary. 

Frelsis Church, Bru Church, Imman- 
uel Church (Baldur, Man.) and Glen- 
boro Church, the four congregations of 


Argyle parish, were hosts to the conven- 
tion. On Sunday morning after the 
business sessions a new steeple and elec- 
tric chimes on the Glenboro church were 
dedicated at a special service. The steeple 
and chimes were a gift of the late Hans 
Jonsson, of Glenboro church. The steeple 
was designed by T. Norman Mansell, of 
Philadelphia, and was built by Mr. H. 
Hallson of Glenboro. Next year’s con- 
vention will be held in the Arborg-River- 
ton parish of Manitoba. 
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The Eternal Now comes at us like one tennis ball after another in a 
match. It won’t do to worry too much about having missed that last 
one or whether the game will be won or not. Suppose this shot is 
going over the fence? Here’s another chance. It went into the net? 
Very well, maybe the next ball can be sent back to the right spot on 


the court. 
Attan A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 


Spoiled Child 


IN A CONFERENCE with his pastor concerning his spiritual problems 
and his life’s failures, a 42-year-old man confessed, “I’m a spoiled child. 

“T was the only son in the family,” he went on. “From the time 1 
can remember I had my own way. There was nothing that my father 
would not do for me. Even now, after all the disgrace I have brought 
to him, I could go back and he would help me. 

“T had eight older sisters to pamper me and give me whatever I 
wanted. I’m a spoiled child. ; 

“More than anything else I want to be different. Whenever I go to 
church I see people who have a happy smile. When I smile it is shallow— 
put on. These Christians have something I want.” 

It is one thing for a pastor to try to help a man who is 40 and 
despondent. It is a far better thing to make a Christian home, with love, 
and discipline, and sacrifice for all the members of the family. Children 
brought up thus, “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” have a 
happy future in store. EDWIN BRACHER 
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We’ve Made Another Movie 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


"Like a Mighty Army"'—new motion picture teaching the United Lutheran 


Church stewardship—is ready for showing in 4,100 congregations this fall 


“I’m Too Busy to sit around with a lot 
of people who talk about Jesus Christ and 
then go out and forget everything Christ 
taught.” 

That’s what farmer Jim Morelock said 
about his own congregation, St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Harrison City. And 
what he and others do about the situation 
is the story of “Like a Mighty Army,” the 
ULC’s 1949 stewardship motion picture, 
recently produced at Cathedral Films, 
Hollywood. The new film is ready for 
preview showings in the summer camps 
and assemblies and will be shown in all 
ULC congregations. this fall. Two hun- 
dred prints were to be shipped out to syn- 
odical stewardship secretaries July 1. 

“Like a Mighty Army” is the third 
movie to be produced jointly by the ULC 
stewardship office and the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship. It’s 
the same length as “Salt of the Earth”: 
just over four reels with an approximate 
running time of 45 minutes. 


THE 1949 FILM is a more ambitious 
production than previous stewardship 
movies. Since the focus is on an entire 
congregation and what it does, there had 
to be 18 important roles rather than the 
usual half-dozen. 

One of the more prominent personal- 
ities in the congregation is Ed Collins, 
who operates a gasoline service station in 
West Harrison. He took a sermon and 


Mr. Endress, who has been highly successful in 
preparation of three stewardship films, will suc- 
ceed Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton as United Lu- 
theran Church secretary of stewardship Sept. |. 
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its text very seriously one Sunday. Over 
and over he repeated to himself these 
words of St. Paul: “Be aglow with the 
spirit, serve the Lord.” He looked about 
him and saw his congregation “so sat- 
isfied that we’ve gone into a nice com- 
fortable sleep.” 

Collins talked to George Franklin, a 
councilman, about the situation. Franklin 
responded: “We’ve done all right: built a 
fine church and paid it off. So why get 
everybody all steamed up? It’s time to 
relax and enjoy what we’ve got!” 

So Ed Collins went to the pastor... to 
the church council . . . and finally he 
opened the whole matter before the con- 
gregation. 


WHAT HAPPENS—How this congrega- 
tion came back to life and was “aglow 
with the spirit’”—is the story of “Like a 
Mighty Army.” 

The theme and story grew out of last 
year’s film, “Salt of the Earth.” That was 
the story of what one individual did when 
he took God seriously. The next step, cer- 
tainly, was to show what a congregation 
would do. 

A reading of Elton Trueblood’s little 
book, Alternative to Futility, fanned the 
spark of the idea into flame. “Religion,” 
he wrote, “is the exciting adventure of 
faith in which we bet that God really is, 
that this is His world, and that He is like 
Jesus Christ.” And then his words: “The 
major strategy is to turn the present 
church membership, one by one, into par- 
ticipants in a truly redemptive society.” 

There was the theme with its sugges- 
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tion for a story. But what about the spe- 
cific story? What could St. Paul’s congre- 
gation do in a new venture of faith? 


FROM THE United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House came a book that provided 
the answer. Its author is Pastor Dwight 
Shelhart, mission developer of the North- 
west Synod. Its title: A Church Is Born. 
There was the answer: St. Paul’s Church, 
Harrison City, would help organize a new 
church—St. Timothy—in West Harrison! 

Before long a treatment was prepared 
and carefully studied by Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, ULC stewardship secretary; 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, president; Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, secretary; Dr. Richard 
Gerberding, executive secretary of the 
Board of American Missions; and Pastor 
Shelhart himself. 

Next came the script. Again these men 
and Cathedral Films checked it over. Sug- 
gestions were offered; changes were 
made. And then came the the final test, 
given all ULC movie scripts: the entire 
script is recorded on tape and listened to 
scene by scene. Is the dialogue real? 
Has it power? 

On May 2 work began in Hollywood. 
The first job is to select the cast of char- 
acters. Every day for a week is full of 
conferences with actors’ agents and in- 
terviews with the actors themselves. 

For some parts we have a pretty clear 
idea about which actor we’d prefer—only 
to find that he was working on another 
film, or, his fee is so high we can’t afford 
him. For some roles we interview as 
many as nine actors before making a se- 
lection. Again we have a cast of very 
capable people— 


DEAN White, who did such a fine job 
in “Best Years of Our Lives,” plays the 
role of Eddie Collins. Grandon Rhodes, 
one of the finest and warmest personalities 
on the screen, is Pastor Dwight Shelby, 
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the mission developer. Stephen Chase, 
who gives such a powerful performance 
as Simon Peter in Cathedral’s latest St. 
Paul film; “Return to Jerusalem,” is Pas- 
tor Carl Werner of St. Paul’s Church. 

And Harry Hayden—! Watch Harry. 
He plays the role of George Franklin, a 
cantankerous church councilman who ob- 
jects to everything that comes along. 
You'll love him. 

As is customary in the Cathedral Films’ 
studios, our first day of production opened 
with prayer. The entire crew and cast of 
at least 50 persons assembled before the 
gas station, one of the outdoor sets, and 
listened to a brief talk on the purpose 
of our film. Dr. James P. Beasom, pres- 
ident of the ULC’s California Synod, of- 
fered a prayer. 

Next the seven-day production sched- 
ule went into full swing. Technicians are 
on the job 7:30 a.M. and the cast at 8 
o’clock. Shooting ends around 7 or 7:30 
P.M. But after supper, those of us who 
are responsible for the production, move 
over to the laboratory projection room 
where we see “the dailies’—the scenes 
we “‘shot” the day before. Then a confer- 


ence on the next day’s work. It’s mid- | 


night. 


THE WEATHERMAN certainly was mis- 
cast in this production. Seven days of 
shooting; seven days of cloudy weather, 
some with rain. The Los Angeles Times 
ran an eight-page banner headline that 
suggests our predicament: Sunny Cali- 
fornia Experiences Wettest May in 18 
Years. 

The electricians tried to overcome the 
difficulty by moving huge arc and spot- 
lights outside to “boost the sunlight” on 
the outdoor gas station set, but even 
Hollywood hasn’t a super-colossal sub- 
stitute for the sun. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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George Franklin (left) is a successful businessman who is pleased with the success of St. Paul's 
Church and thinks the congregation has earned the right to relax. Eddie Collins, gas station 
} operator, wants the congregation to try to establish a mission in a neighboring community 


Movie makers at work at "Ed. Collins Service Station"—an outdoor stage setting at the Cathedral 
Films studio in Hollywood. Actors gathered here before beginning work and were led in prayer by 
Dr. James P. Beasom, president of the California Synod (see cover picture) 
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Pastor Dwight Shelby is assigned by the synod and the Board of American Missions to help St. 


Paul's in organizing St. Timothy's congregation. He tells the pastor of St. Paul's, Carl Werner, 
"Pastors and church councils must always be sure they are listening to Jesus Christ" 


In a tense moment at a congregational meeting at St. Paul's, all who approve of establishing a 
mission church are requested to sign a resolution. ‘We, the undersigned, believe that Christians 


must not merely call out Lord, Lord, but also must do the will of the Father in Heaven" 
The Lutheran 
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Camera is set up in Trinity Church, Pasadena, for the interior pictures. Long-distance shots were 
made on Sunday after the morning service. Members of the congregation stayed almost three 
hours to participate. Actors came to the church for the two following days for close-up shots 


Recessional in Trinity Church as cameras show choir leaving chancel as congregation stands for 
closing hymn. “St. Paul's" Church transfers 43 members to the new congregation, promises financial 
support. The project gives the congregation new enthusiasm, much to Mr. Franklin's surprise 
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The weather played havoc with the 
shooting schedule. Camera work had to 
be extended an extra day—which meant 
an additional day of studio and equip- 
ment rentals, cast, and crew for our tight 
budget. But it was a thrilling experience 
to find everyone—extras, actors, and tech- 
nicians—pitch in for all they were worth 
to hold down the cost. 

Because of rain, some outdoor sets had 
to be rebuilt indoors. Frank Dexter & 
Son, a set construction company headed 
by ULC members, borrowed a huge door 
and walls from United Artists Studio and, 
in about 15 minutes, had the new set 
standing inside the huge studio building. 
Actors worked over lines again and again 
to cut down “fluffs” and errors. The di- 
rector and his staff, the electricians, prop 
men, and camera crew rushed about their 
work so fast that a visitor, a major studio 
producer said, “They don’t move this 
fast at MGM!” 


Two ULC CONGREGATIONS in the 
Hollywood area made important contri- 
butions in producing “Like a Mighty 
Army.” 

The congregational and choir singing 
used in the film was recorded at First 
Lutheran Church, Glendale, where the 
Rev. Carl V. Tambert is pastor. After 
Sunday service on May 8 and on choir 
rehearsal night later that week, Cathedral 
Films recorded hymns and anthems. 

Most thrilling of all, however, was the 
camera work done with actors and extras 
in Trinity Lutheran Church, Pasadena, 
where the Rev. H. Paul Romeis is pastor. 
For two days Trinity became a full- 
fledged movie set, saving the ULC stew- 
ardship many thousands of dollars in set 
construction. The Trinity congregation 
stayed in church for almost three hours 
after service. Coffee and cake was served 
and then the congregation returned to 
the pews for some background “atmos- 
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phere” scenes of the regular Sunday: serv- 
ice. In the place of Pastor Romeis during 
camera work was actor Stephen Chase 
who plays the role of Pastor Werner of 
St. Paul’s Church in the story. 

Between “takes,” as electricians worked 
to perfect lighting arrangements, Mr. 
Chase chatted with the congregation, tell- 
ing them of his experiences in movies, in 
particular his work as Simon Peter in the 
new Cathedral production, “Return to 
Jerusalem.” When the Sunday film work 
was completed, Mr. Chase stood at the 
door of the church with Pastor Romeis, 
and together the “reel” and the “real” 
pastors shook hands with all members as 
they left. Certainly Mr. Chase received 
a dozen invitations to dinner that day! 


On Monpay Mr. Coy te and the Cathe- 
dral Films crew were back to shoot all 
the close-up scenes with the full cast of 
actors and extras. These scenes at Trin- 
ity, Pasadena, give a touch of realism to 
“Like a Mighty Army” that could not be 
achieved in the film studios. 

The women of the Pasadena church did 
their share to reduce production costs by 
serving luncheon to 80 persons involved 
in the production work. Strawberry short- 
cake for dessert and coffee any time of 
day was a major factor in the morale of 
cast and crew that day. 

Only accidents marred the two fine 
days of shooting at Trinity, Pasadena. 
The first alarm was sounded from the 
kitchen when one lady cut herself. The 
other came when the kitchen stove caught 
fire. It was put out quickly and without 
damage. 

When the two days of shooting were 
finished Pastor Romeis was asked, “Is 
everything working out all right?” 

“Oh, yes,” the tired pastor answered, 
“but please don’t come back for another 
year.” 

Visitors—pastors and laymen and their 
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Pastor Romeis (left), actual pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pasadena, and Carl Werner who acts 
as pastor in "Like a Mighty Army” 


families—were on the sets each day 
through arrangements made by Pastor 
Romeis, who is California Synod stew- 
ardship secretary, and Pastor Henry 
Scherer of Advent Church, Los Angeles, 
who issued the invitation to all churches. 

Members and friends of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship in 
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Women of Trinity Church served a meal to 80 
actors and crew members working in the church. 
Mr. Franklin enjoys his strawberry shortcake 


the area visited the studio in a body on 
Saturday afternoon, May 14, and later 
had dinner at the Melody Lane Restau- 
rant; Hollywood. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Robert B. Cummings of Pasa- 
dena and Eugene A. Hoeftman of Culver 
City, LLM co-chairman for the Los 
Angeles area. 


ERROR 


WHILE SINGING the Brotherhood Hymn as printed on the program at 
5 a recent district convention, we swallowed a note or two when we came 
upon the linotypist’s error in one stanza: 
An army of men with a mission, 
The brawn of the church, tried and chased. 
“Chased” for “chaste.” And believe me, there 1s a difference! The 
former means “put to flight.” The latter means “pure in thought and act.” 
After finishing ‘the hymn, we pondered the linotypist’s mistake. The 
word was incorrect, and yet so true! When one considers the church’s 
“brawn” of the first century and contrasts it with the church’s “brawn” 
of the twentieth century, the linotypist’s error is not a false statement, 


but factual! 


SOMETHING has “chased” today’s “brawn of the church!” 
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—LESLIE CONRAD, Jr. 
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Refugees Must Live 


By CARL F. YAEGER 


Germans are doing their best to rebuild their lives and to help millions of 


refugees from eastern Europe who have crowded into the western provinces 


ON THE EDGE of the little village of 
Gamser in the province of Lower Saxony 
(British Zone of Germany) a resettlement 
project is underway that will provide a 
future for a few——a pitiful few—of the 
millions of refugees who have poured into 
the country as a result of the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

Here and there are excavations, small 
piles of building materials, scaffolding and 
a few completed dwellings—all testifying 
to the efforts to meet, even in a small 
way, the tremendous problem of what to 
do about these homeless, wandering peo- 
ple. 


GAMSER Is A village of 1,000 inhab- 
itants. Like every community in western 
Germany it is overrun with bombed-out 
and refugee families. Gamser was not 
damaged, but many communities have 
had 30 to 60 per cent of their homes 
completely destroyed. 

Refugees from the east funnel through 
transit camps where they are processed 
and assigned to the various communities 
of the Laender. Persistent pleas from 
overcrowded towns:and villages—“DOon’T 
SEND US ANY MORE REFUGEES’—are to 
no avail. So local families double up and 
squeeze themselves into single rooms to 
make space available. 

Intolerable economic, moral and social 
conditions have been created by the pres- 
ence of almost 14 million refugees in the 
western zones. And still they flood into 


Pastor Yaeger is a Lutheran representative of 
the CRALOG organization in the British zone 
of Germany. 
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the British and American zones at the 
rate of a thousand a day. Lodging and 
feeding of this population crowded into 
insufficient space are serious problems 
which seem impossible for an impover- 
ished Germany to solve. 

Separation of Germany into east and 
west resulted in the loss of vast areas of 
rich farm land. The capacity of food 
production had been previously dimin- 
ished through the effects of war. Only 
imports and gifts from abroad can help 
lift the low living standards to which 
Germany has sunk. The refugees are the 
chief victims of these conditions, having 
lost all their possessions. 

German laws have attempted to equal- 
ize the refugee with the native population 
in their struggle for existence. Owing to 
the impoverishment of Germany which 
became obvious after the currency reform 
last summer, when savings were wiped 
out, this will be possible only to a very 
modest degree. 


BECAUSE OF THE decline of national 
economy the refugees could not be ab- 
sorbed in community life. Millions of ref- 
ugees, being strangers, are not able to im- 
prove their food situation, having no 
money and no goods to barter for addi- 
tional supplies. 

The crowded conditions in which peo- 
ple are forced to live cannot be under- 
stood by a stranger. As a result of these 
conditions people become irritable and 
bitter. Tensions and conflicts result 
among people who should be united in the 
task of rebuilding and rehabilitation. 
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The Gamser project is heartening—in- 
dicative of a determination to tackle the 
tremendous refugee problem. It reveals 
the spirit that has moved Germans—-to 
help themselves rather than depend en- 
tirely on outside assistance. The splendid 
gifts from America, without which Ger- 
many would have sunk to the depths of 
desperation, have not lulled our German 
brethren into idle dreams or inactivity. 
We have been impressed by the scope of 
the aid, both material and financial, which 
the Germans have provided for their 
needy brethren. This aid has far ex- 
ceeded that which has come from abroad. 


THE VILLAGE OF GAMSER began its ex- 
periment in resettlement by setting aside a 
plot of ground large enough for the con- 
struction of 48 homes. These plots 60’ x 
120’ were offered for about $120 each. 
A refugee on signifying his intention to 
build became eligible for a loan to cover 
cost of ground and construction. 

Certain building materials were avail- 
able from the rubble in the city of Bruns- 
wick. Refugee families journeyed to this 
city to clean bricks and haul them to 
Gamser. Refugees and villagers worked 
with one another in building the homes, 
thus cutting construction costs. Farmers 
and builders from the surrounding coun- 
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try provided horses and equipment. 

The Gamser project will be partially 
self-sustaining. A bakery is already servy- 
ing the project and village. A small tex- 
tile plant supported by home labor is 
planned. Plots of ground have been set 
aside for a community garden. When 
completed the project will house 500 of 
the 850 refugees. 


THIS CO-OPERATIVE undertaking at 
Gamser is the kind of thing so desper- 
ately needed in a land torn by internal ten- 
sions and bitterness. It is not the only 
direct attack upon the refugee problem. 
There are other such projects in the Brit- 
ish and American zones—many of them 
more pretentious and impressive. These 
self-help undertakings are an indication 
that the Germans are doing their part. 

But they need our continuing and in- 
creased support. They need it and deserve 
it not alone for the physical rehabilitation 
of their people but for the spiritual 
strengthening of the masses who might 
otherwise sink into the abyss of despair. 

Summer has come to Gamser—and 
with it a new hope. Building is on in 
earnest. Unseen helping hands from 
across the seas can help a desperate peo- 
ple to make a new beginning and find a 
better life. 


One night Henry Ward Beecher was walking home with his friend 
Lyman. As they walked, they talked of the events of bygone days and 
of all the men who had stood with them, who had now_passed on. 
When Beecher came to his house, and was standing under the lamp- 
light saying goodbye to his friend, he said: “They will lay me one of 
these days in Greenwood under the sod, but God knows I won’t stop 
there.” And Lyman said: “Where shall we look for you?” Beecher 
replied with a whimsical smile: “Where? Why, somewhere in the 
thick of things still working for Christ and man.” 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS IN BIBLE SCHOOL:- 


THE SUPERINTENDENT of the adult de- 
partment is the best-dressed man in the 
congregation. .. . 

I like the striking pink rose on Mrs. 
F’s . . . new black hat. 

Mrs. Y— is back in Bible school, look- 
ing well, after having had an operation. 
Proves that when cancer is detected in its 
early stage, it can be cured. 

I enjoy watching the superintendent 
emeritus enter and take his place of 
honor. A fine old man who guided the 
affairs of the school for 20 years and was 
successful in keeping out politics. 


I’m glad we had to learn the Catechism 
by heart. I always repeat it from mem- 
ory. 

I’m sorry for my children who went 
through the “true-false” teaching pro- 
gram. They don’t have the gems of the 
Bible or Catechism stored in memory as 
we have. 


The hymn we are trying to sing is so 
unfamiliar. “May the Gospel’s joyful 
sound—” Well, the music, this morning, 
doesn’t sound so joyful! 

The H— family always file in near the 
end of the devotional period. Wonder 
what method the parents use to get their 
teen-agers out of bed on Sunday morning. 

Do the writers of the Adult Lessons 
sometimes weary of their job? To find a 
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new approach to old and well-known 
Bible stories is not easy. 


Some people have attended Bible school 
for 50 years. I remember the difficult 
course which we studied almost 40 years 
ago. We prepared the lesson at home and 
recited in class. I’m thankful for it. 


My favorite teacher was the one who 
taught a class of us high school girls. She 
was beautiful, well-dressed, talented. 
When we answered all the questions well, 
we would prevail upon her to tell us about 
her fiance and their plans for the future. 


I wonder why we all get so much satis- 
faction in listening to the secretary’s re- 
port of the day. 


Are classes organized for monthly-pro- 
gram-building and projects? Or have we 
left that to the civic clubs of our com- 
munities? 

Do teachers visit in the homes and 
learn the family background of the class 
members? I think they should. 

I’m wondering why so many young 
people leave after Bible school instead 
of staying for the service. 


It seems to me that we would be much 
happier if we practiced all week what we 
learned on Sunday. 

The people who miss most in life, I 
think, are those who don’t take time to 
give God time. 

—ELIZABETH ANN DEAN 


The Lutheran 


FIRST DAY 


By JOYCE VERNON DRAKE 


The minister's wife didn't feel quite sure of herself that first 


day in the new parish. But soon everything would be all right 


THE NEW MINISTER’S WIFE got out of 
bed and slipped quietly from the un- 
familiar room to the unfamiliar hall and 
down to the unfamiliar living room. She 
drew aside the curtains and looked out 
upon the lawn and flowers of the un- 
familiar garden. 

What a lovely place! Perhaps... of 
course . . . it would soon seem like home. 
It would not take her long to become 
adjusted to the new surroundings. A min- 
ister’s wife must be mistress of the art of 
graceful adjustments. 

She thought of the shabby parsonage, 
the shady lawn and the shaggy trees to 
which she had bidden goodby a few days 
ago. And her throat tightened a bit. 
Tightened again as she thought of the old 
brick church beside the parsonage, and 
of the people—their own beloved people 
—many of them in tears when last she 
saw them. 


LOOKING DOWN the street she could see 
the stately Bedford Street Church. As she 
thought of its splendid architecture, she 
wondered if it ever would seem friendly 
and comfortable and dear as the old brick 
church in Millford. 

She turned her eyes toward the shining 
spire of this church and earnestly prayed 
for God’s blessing upon this new ministry, 
upon her husband still sleeping upstairs, 
and upon the yet-unknown people scat- 
tered over the city. " 

A moment, only, to herself . . . then 
the calls of Mary Jane—who was still 
surprised to find herself awakening in this 
strange house—brought the minister’s 
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wife to the duties of the hour. 

It all passed like a dream . . . this first 
day in the new church. The chairman of 
the church council took the new minister 
upon official excursions here and there 
around the church to this department and 
that. A kind woman led the minister’s 
wife to the primary department where 
Mary Jane was to be enrolled—but where, 
instead, she wept big, homesick tears and 
clung to her mother’s hand. 

Poor baby! she remembered no home 
but Millford, no church but Millford and 
her little soul rebelled at the strange chil- 
dren lustily chanting “A Welcome to You” 
and eyeing her curiously. 

Then they were in a special assembly 
of the church school, the three of them. 
The minister’s wife listened to the brief 
words of response made by the new min- 
ister, and wondered, wildly, if they called 
on her, what she should say! What she 
did say must have been acceptable for the 
people were smiling and the superin- 
tendent was holding Mary Jane up in his 
arms that she might wave a limp hand of 
greeting. 


SOON THE MINISTER’S WIFE found her- 
self sitting in a pew in the church, Mary 
Jane crowding close to her side, waiting 
for the morning service to begin. Every 
pew was filled. And many little smiles 
and nods were sent in their direction. 
The minister’s wife responded to all these 
first overtures of friendship. 

But her heart was pounding and her 
eyes were ever upon the door through 
which the new minister must come to 
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stand, for the first time, before this people. 
Would he be at his best? Would they 
like him? Could they see, behind that 
quiet manner, his great soul? He was 
entering now. The congregation was 
standing, every eye upon the erect figure. 
Every eye saw, for a moment, the clear, 
steady eyes of him who would become 
their leader. Then his head was bowed. 
The minister’s wife dropped a tear on top 
of Mary Jane’s new hat as the steady 
voice, a trifle husky maybe, began the 
sacred words of the morning service. 


THE SERMON was over. The minister’s 
wife, Mary Jane still clinging to her hand, 
followed an usher down the aisle to stand 
with her husband to meet the people. To 
repeat scores of unfamiliar names .. . to 
try desperately to impress the faces upon 
her memory . . . and to wonder when the 
shining souls of these women would be- 
gin to emerge from a maze of bright 
dresses and miscellaneous hats . . . to 
grope for the ones who would be the dear 
Mrs. Whites and Mrs. Blacks of Millford 
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and to seek friends who would go on mild 
sprees of chocolate and cookies with the 
parsonage couple after difficult board 
meetings. They were all here . . . she 
knew that . . . just waiting and as anxious 
as she! . 

There were wistful faces among the 
people who greeted the minister’s wife. 
Here was a bent old lady, remembering 
the understanding friend she had had in 
the minister’s wife who had just left Bed- 
ford Church, and hoping this smiling 
stranger would give to her the same un- 
derstanding and help. Oh! she won’t dis- 
appoint such as these! She mustn’t! She 
can’t! 

So the day went on, and in the evening 
the new minister and the minister’s wife 
were back in the new house. Not a strange 
house now, just an expectant house, wait- 
ing for friends and the voices of people 
seeking help, to make it a home. 

The minister’s wife went to draw the 
curtains. Down the street she saw the 
spire of Bedford Church . . . her church 
... Shining in the moonlight! 


Sir WatreR Scorr’s last injunction to his son-in-law was: “Lock- 
hardt, I may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be virtuous 
—be religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort 


when you come to lie here.” 


There is no escaping the fact that much of our human grief is purely 
self-centered and that our tears are often tears of self-pity. 
Exton TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 


It would be wrong to consider the statements of the New Testa- 
ment concerning questions of organization as fixed laws of the Church, 
valid for all ages and generations. The biblical view is characterized 
by firmness as well as by elasticity. Also as regards elasticity, the 
principle of organization must be: the best means of serving the divine 
message which is the creative factor in the church. 

GustaF AuLEN, The Universal Church in God’s Design 
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The Lutheran 


Visitors Get Results 


By ERNEST C. FRENCH 


Every congregation can find people who will go out frequently on well- 


planned visits to those who need someone to talk with them about the church 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM, by which I 
mean bearing Christian testimony to 
others, is a ministry for laymen. It is a 
conscious effort on the part of some in- 
dividuals to bring others to a fuller experi- 
| ence with Christ and His Church. 

The lay evangelist endeavors to share 
| what he has of Christ with someone else. 
| To say that this is important is an under- 
statement. Nothing can take the place of 
| the witness of a Christian man or woman 
_ —of one who will “go, tell’ his neighbors 
| that Jesus is Lord and Saviour and the 
_ church is the workshop of the Holy Spirit, 


in which church they too should be found. | 


I set out to write this article for the 
reason that I would like to pass on some 
information about a group in my own 
/ congregation who have been such per- 
sonal evangelists and whose efforts have 
| brought such good fruit. The success they 
_ have had may inspire others. 


THE GROUP HAS BEEN at work for a 
_ year. Their enthusiasm hasn’t waned but 
rather does it seem to have increased. We 
call the group the Visitation Committee. 
It is unorganized, that is to say, there are 
no officers, minutes—perhaps one of the 
secrets of its success. There are 14 men 
and women who comprise the committee. 

The leadership of this group falls to the 
lot of a young man who, during the war, 
was a chaplain’s assistant, a consecrated 
layman if ever there was one. He is 
Vesper L. Wurster. Together we plan the 


The Rey. Mr. French is pastor of the Church of 
the Resurrection in Buffalo, New York. 
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meetings and make the necessary arrange- 
ments which keep the group functioning. 

The meetings are held monthly with 
attendance almost always 100 per cent. 
Twice during the last winter the weather 
was such that it would have seemed un- 
likely that anyone would venture out. 
That is, anyone but the Visitation Com- 
mittee. They did come. 

The program is usually something like 
this. Reports are handed in to Mr. 
Wurster regarding the calls made during 
the previous month and then other cards 
are handed out with the new assignments. 
It is an unwritten law that everyone agrees 
to make a minimum of one call a week. 


THE CARDS, with the notations of the 
callers, are finally turned over to me. 
There is often some pastoral follow-up to 
be done. In this way I am notified of 
things I would never know of otherwise. 

In a congregation as large as this one, 
it is impossible for the pastor and the as- 
sistant pastor to do all the visitation that 
needs to be done. The committee is the 
answer. People still do like to have a 
caller from the church and it need not 
always be the pastor. When the reports 
have been turned in and new cards have 
been distributed, we usually have a gen- 
eral discussion of the calls that have been 
made and of the work to be undertaken. 

Then there is that part of the meeting 
which seems to have been one of the 
causes for our success. The meeting turns 
into a study group and such topics as, 
“Evangelism—Its Need and Methods,” 
“The Meaning of the Common Service,” 
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“The Set-up and Function of Synod,” 
“Church Architecture,” “Lutheran Unity” 
and others are presented by me. Study 
and discussion result in well-informed vis- 
itors, who know what they are talking 
about when they call on peopie in the 
interest of the church. 


THE QUESTION May arise as to who is 
visited. The committee began by concen- 
trating its efforts on lapsed members. 
There are always enough of them to keep 
any group busy. Irregularity in church 
attendance and carelessness in regard to 
church support is the norm for too many 
Protestants. Their indifference lessens the 
church’s power. Some people need to be 
reminded of their obligations to God and 
must also be made conscious of their spir- 
itual requirements. 

The visitor puts the facts before such 
persons without any apologies whatever. 
The result is that many have become 
active again. And what is more, unbap- 
tized children in such homes have been 
brought to the font and others have been 
enrolled in the Sunday school. 

One of the members of the Visitation 
Committee has been named superintend- 
ent for enlistment in the Sunday school. 
His efforts account largely for an increase 
in attendance of over 1,600 in our school 
for a five-month period. 

One of the most successful efforts put 
forth by the visitors was to bring people 
back to the Table of the Lord. The gap 
between confirmed and communing mem- 
bers is always disturbing. When the sac- 
rament is neglected one wonders as to the 
faith of those who neglect it. We have 
been visiting those who have failed for a 
year or more to receive the Holy Com- 
munion.’ During Holy Week 92 persons 
came to the altar for that purpose who 
hadn’t done so for too long a time. There 
was one among them who hadn’t received 
the sacrament for 17 years! 
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In SEPTEMBER We make plans for o1 
ganization of a confirmation class. The 
month, therefore, the Visitation Commit 
tee undertakes the project of calling at a 
the homes where there are children eli 
gible for the class. They enroll them righ 
there in their homes, and impress upo 
the parents the importance of confirma 
tion instruction. A class of 37 was read 
to confirm their baptismal vows this pas 
Pentecost. 

To give still more variety to the wor 
of the committee, they were sent out on 
month to call on prospective members c 
the church. Here a different approach wa 
necessary, but results were good. Mer 
bers of the committee are continually ur 
covering prospects, which has helped vu 
to receive new members into the congre 
gation every month. 


BECAUSE OF the experience the grou 
has had in visitation, they were asked t 
captain the teams for the every membe 
visitation last fall. It was the most suc 
cessful stewardship campaign the chure 
has had. : 

It isn’t hard to wax enthusiastic ove 
such a committee. Purposeful visitatio 
in a congregation brings results. I shoul 
not wish to serve a congregation wher 
there was no such group at work. Mer 
bers can be found who will do it, fo 
there are Jaymen who are every bit a 
interested in the furthering of Christ 
cause as are ministers. 

They also find tremendous satisfactio 
in their results for they see in churc 
those they have called on and see ther 
at the Lord’s Table, and children of thos 
families brought for baptism or to Sun 
day school. Personal evangelism is goo 
not only for those who need the call bu 
for the caller. There is no measuring th 
blessings for they are as wide as God’ 
grace. Telling others about Christ seem 
to deepen one’s own understanding. 


The Luthera 


Personal Problem Clinic 


Romance? 


I am a woman 27 years old, and still un- 
married. I am working, living in one room, 
and saving a little money. I feel quite 
isolated, and really have a lonely life. 

Wherever | go I make bold to speak to 
people—both men and women. By my own 
initiative I have had a humber of dates, but 
none has lasted very long. Some of my girl 
friends know that I am free in speaking to 
people and have taken me to task for it. 
They think I am heading into trouble. When 
a girl is cut off from opportunities to have 
boy friends what is she to do? It seems to 
me it’s a matter of sink or swim—take mat- 
ters in my own hands or surrender to defeat. 


Traditions and conventionalities of our 
society ordain that a man is to take the 
initiative in romance—a left-over from 
the one-sided relationship of the two 
sexes for thousands of years. For this 
sort of arrangement there is little if any 
rational background. 

Nevertheless, since a woman takes 
greater risks in her associations with men, 
she is entitled to some protection. 
Whether she really gets more protection 
under the present system or under one in 
which she takes the initiative, is a matter 
of debate. We are in a transitional period 
in which men are yielding some of their 
powers of initiative while women are 
more and more taking the first steps. 
Such changes are slow, but we’ll probably 
arrive at a point where either may make 
the advances and society will approve. 
In fact, a considerable amount of this 
change has already taken place. 

You are assuming a great deal of free- 
dom—probably more than is for your 
welfare. Your aspiration is excellent, but 
don’t let your romantic zeal lead into 
trouble. Rather than picking up men 
friends here and there, why not go to 
church and Sunday school, enter into 
church activities and organizations, join 
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a book club, or the Y.W., attend a night 
school, and get into other groups where 
there are both women and men? 

Let Christian ideals and reason be 
your guides. Select your associates care- 
fully, and don’t let any friendship go very 
far without finding out a great deal about 
the other person’s background, principles, 
job, religion, convictions on man-woman 
relations, and ideals of marriage. 


Rewards 


Is it okeh for parents to give children re- 
wards for desirable behavior, such as play- 
ing quietly for a time, sharing toys, doing 
errands promptly, or coming to lunch with- 
out delay? How much good is done by 
such gifts? 


There is a place for both proper pun- 
ishment and rewards. But habitual ma- 
terial recognition or physical punishment 
may lead to regrets. Punishment ought to 
be intelligent and prompt when used; ma- 
terial rewards ought to be rather rare. 

Note these principles: 1) A reward for 
action is more effective if it comes 
promptly...2) It should be avoided if it 
would set an undesirable precedent. 3) 
It will be most effective if it is a natural 
outcome of the action, much less so if 
detached from the behavior. We ought, 
by all means, avoid having any form of 
reward become mere bribery. 

As fast as a child becomes capable of. 
appreciating the meaning of his be- 
havior, it is best to encourage him to base 
his choice of action on moral and social 
quality, and on the effect it may have on 
other persons. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered 
on this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters 
will be edited to conceal identity of their 
authors. 
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STORY-TIME PAGE . . . The Kane family starts on a holiday trip 


Vacation Trip Begins 


GORDON WAS AWAKE before anyone 
else. He had just decided to try to rouse 
Ted without disturbing the rest of the 
family when he heard the r-r-ring of the 
alarm clock on Dad’s bureau. 

Then everyone was awake. For the 
next hour and a half everything was bustle 
and rush in the Kane home. Breakfast, 
dishes to do, beds to make, last-minute 
packing—there wasn’t a minute when all 
six of them were not as busy as could be. 
For this was the start of the vacation trip 
they had been planning for many weeks. 

They were going on a sightseeing trip. 
Father had spread a big map on the 
dining-room table and they had circled 
with a red pencil the places they meant 
to see. Some of them were places of his- 
toric interest, like Gettysburg, Valley 
Forge, Mt. Vernon. 

Some were circled with the red pencil 
because they interested the Kanes as 
church people—churches, a seminary, a 
hospital. And other red-circled places 
were interesting because friends lived 
there. 


FINALLY THE LAST suitcase was put in 
the car, the last window closed, the key 
turned in the front door. 

“All here?’ asked Father, and they 
started on their trip. 

There was a clean freshness about the 
air so early in the morning. They drove 
through the pleasant countryside with 
time enough to see and enjoy the scenery. 
They planned to reach the city by 10:30, 
in time for church. ‘ 

“There’s a surprise at church,” said 
Mother mysteriously, and that was all she 
would say. 

The church bells were ringing when 
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the Kanes drove down the tree-line 
street to a large stone church. 

“Where’s the surprise?” asked Gordon 

“You'll soon see,” said Mother. 

They got out of the car and starte 
toward the church. Suddenly Sylvi 
started to run ahead. On the sidewalk i 
front of the church stood a young maz 
who seemed to be looking for someone 
Then he saw Sylvia and turned to mee 
her. As Sylvia reached him he put ou 
his arms, caught her, and swung her int 
the air. 

“Why, it’s Gene! He is the surprise! 
said Ted. 


So Ir was. There was their favorit 
grown-up cousin, Gene Croft. 

“What is he doing here?” asked Gor 
don. 

“Here he comes. 
replied Father. : 

Soon Gordon was repeating his ques 
tion to Gene. 

“T am the student assistant at thi 
church for the summer,” explained Gene 
“Today, because Dr. Dawes is away, | 


He will tell you, 


will preach the sermon.” 


“But you’re not a minister yet,” in 
sisted Gordon. 

“No, I have one more year in semi 
nary, but this is part of my training,’ 
said Gene. 

It was a very impressive service to th¢ 
Kanes, particularly because Gene 
preached the sermon. 

Afterward they met many of the mem 
bets of the congregation. 

“What a friendly church!” said Mothe: 
as they drove away. 

“I’m glad Gene is with such nice peo 
ple,” said Sylvia. —CATHERINE HERZEL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


The Christian and the State 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 13:1-5 


THE CHRISTIAN NEVER finds it simple 
to live in two “ages” at once, especially 
since each has its own structure and de- 
mands. That is why he is often tempted 
to destroy his relation to the lesser—the 
temporal—in the interest of the eternal, 
or to forget the second in abject submis- 
sion to the first. For early Christians the 
problem was poised in a striking fashion 
by the state, so it was essential that Paul 
discuss it. 

Its office-bearers were, almost without 
exception, pagans. So was not the state 
that they represented anti-God? There 
had long existed a Zealot-tradition within 
Judaism that based its fanatical opposi- 
tion to government upon the presumed 
teaching of Deuteronomy 17:15. 

In Rome itself the Jewish section was 
turbulent, as Paul had already learned 
from Priscilla and Aquila, and the same 
influence may have been felt within the 
Christian community there. Acts 17:7 in- 
dicates how fanatics might find in this 
loyalty to Christ alone freedom from any 
worldly power. By what right do the of- 
ficials of this temporal kingdom exercise 
authority over the citizens of the King- 
dom of God? 


FROM JUDAISM ITSELF Paul states a 
principle: “The powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” (As Enoch 46:5 shows, 
however, the application of the truth is 
different, though not contradictory: “And 
he will put down the kings from their 
thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
not extol and praise him, nor thankfully 


acknowledge whence the kingdom was 
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bestowed upon them.”) Paul’s applica- 
tion is rather that it is therefore the duty 
of subjects to obey their rulers. 

Paul is not saying that all authority is 
actually agreeable with God’s will, but 
rather that government itself is not an 
arbitrary invention but a divinely estab- 
lished answer to a need. This authority 
is not absolute, for it belongs to this age 
and will pass away. That is why Chris- 
tians, who are also citizens of heaven 
(Phil. 3:20), must at the same time hold 
a certain aloofness from it (see I Cor. 
6:1-9a). We dare not call any specific 
government “Christian” even though we 
should recognize joyfully any superiority 
it possesses over its rivals. 


PAUL’S STATEMENT that resistance to 
civil power is resistance to God’s will and 
must therefore receive his punishment, 
sounds absolute and unqualified. Yet his 
own conduct and that of other Christian 
leaders show that there exists also a will 
to disobey if there is a conflict between 
demands of the state and the will of God. 

For the moment he assumes that the 
believer will be identified only with good 
conduct and that the state will never 
identify itself with evil, thereby acting 
in violation of its own nature. In this 
age of sin it is the agent of God’s wrath 
to combat and punish evil. 

Some have argued that Paul’s view of 
the state was optimistic because the Ro- 
man state had been of frequent assistance 
to him in his missionary activity. But it 
was already known that the heathen state 
misused its powers (consider Pilate’s 
judgment of Jesus!) and only a great 
optimist could expect it not to do so 
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again. In fact, when persecution did be- 
come the settled policy of government, 
the teaching of the church did not change. 


WE ARE NOT provided here (nor in 
Luke 20:25) with a complete pattern of 
believer-state relationships. What must 
happen when the state denies the ex- 
istence of a divine will for man? What of 
the totalitarian state? Paul’s words fit 
only by indirection our modern “national 
state,” since he knew only the world gov- 
ernment of Rome. 

Nor did he Know the democratic state 
in which “subject” and “ruler” are the 
same man, seen from different points of 
view. Nor does he tell us whether a tem- 
porary possessor of the machinery of the 
state or the rebellious majority who seek 
his overthrow is to be considered the true 
“minister of God.” In other words, he 
has not done our thinking for us, nor 
could he, since that thinking must change 
with changing circumstances. 

The sword, worn by the magistrate or 
carried before him as a symbol of his 
authority, even over life, is an essential, 
divinely appointed element in an order 
filled with social decay (1:18-32). It 
lives by the principle of retribution, of 
cause and effect, not by the grace of the 
Gospel. Yet justice also expresses love. 
For Christian love is not sentimental 
kindness that may “spoil” the offender but 
instead it seeks to attain his highest good. 


THE LAST PART of verse 4 involves the 
difficult truth that what is forbidden the 
individual believer is required of him 
when he functions as a representative of 
the state. As an individual he is com- 
manded by love not to repay “evil for 
evil” (12:17, compare the whole sec- 
tion), yet as an official he is “a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” How is this “contradiction” to be 
resolved? : 

The purpose of the state is to serve the 
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best interest of the community, that is, to 
secure for each member of it the fullest 
possible degree of security, peace and 
freedom. A Christian may do nothing to 
oppose a burglar in his own house, per- 
haps, if he feels love so impels him, but 
if he does not prevent (or punish, if the 
act cannot be prevented) a burglar from 
breaking into his neighbor’s house he is 
failing in love toward that neighbor and 
to the community at large. 

An official is responsible to God for 
maintaining order and justice within the 
area of his authority since that is the only 
way in which the purposes for which the 
state was established can be attained. Thus 
an executioner (or soldier) can take the 
life of another man, at the demand of 
the state, even though such an action, 
privately determined, would certainly be 
wrong. For the state official “beareth not 
the sword in vain.” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S obedience and loy- 
alty rests upon more than a fear of the 
consequences that might follow dis- 
obedience. His obedience comes from 
within and is commanded by conscience. 
Yet Paul’s very statement suggests the 
limits of that obedience. If one is to obey 
“for conscience’ sake,” then he must be 
teady to disobey “for conscience’ sake.” 

The Christian life is not to be divided, 
as though the state were lord of one part 
and God ci the other. God does not 
share man’s allegiance with any. If any 
government should so far forget its re- 
sponsibility (verses 2-4) as to make de- 
mands contrary to God’s will, it must be 
disobeyed. “We ought to obey God rather 
than men” (Acts 5:29). Such disobedi- 
ence is really a genuine, if unwanted, 
service to the state, since it reminds 
earthly authority of its true responsibility. 
Yet such disobedience must be clearly 
distinguished from proud self-assertive- 
ness which is its very opposite. ; 
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Idealist Out of Context 


George Sylvester Morris: His philosophical 
career and theistic idealism. By Marc Edmund 
Jones. McKay. 430 pages. $3.75. 

Dr. Jones has done us a service in bringing 
more sharply to our attention a man who 
has been known by most only as one of 
John Dewey’s teachers. The addition, in the 
appendices, of articles hitherto available only 
in manuscript will be helpful to scholars of 
the period. The importance of Morris in a 
broader sense can best be seen, however, 
in the context of his own times, and of our 
own. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century 
was a period of conciliation for American 
philosophy. The more obvious problems cen- 
tered around the reconciliation of indigenous 
American piety, practicality, and moralism 
with British empiricism, Scotch intuitionism, 
and German idealism and rationalism. The 
underlying problem was that which Kant had 
bequeathed to the whole nineteenth century 
—the problem of knowledge, which, in turn, 
was the legacy of the Cartesian “bifurcation” 
of nature into mind and matter. 

Since the frame within which most philo- 
sophical thought operated was that of a one- 
storied or monistic world, the possible solu- 
tions of the more basic problem were limited 
to three: 1) a reduction of the mental to the 
material; 2) a reduction of both the mental 


_and the material to a third element; and 3) 


a reduction of the material to the mental. 
From the point of view of one who was 
grounded in Christian theism the choice was 
a foregone conclusion. Hence the tremen- 
dous upsurge of idealisms during this period, 
of which one was the dynamic, organic ideal- 
ism of Morris. 

The basic problem of knowing and being 
is resolved, for Morris, by identifying being 
with knowing, and this knowing with spirit. 
In this way he believes that he can avoid the 
‘extremes of both subjectivism and material- 
ism. Having arrived at this Hegelian conclu- 
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sion he makes room for empirical science 
as a first level, a level which is to be com- 
pleted by rational philosophy. 

But spirit is ethical and voluntaristic as 
well_as rational, and so we find that final 
causes (Aristotle) are basic and fundamental 
rather than secondary and phenomenal. Fur- 
ther, spirit is also outgoing, realizing itself 
outside itself rather than within. So our final 
picture is one of an organic universe with 
God as immanent, coming to self-conscious- 
ness in the self-realization of man. 

Within this epistemologically arrived-at 
metaphysic Morris believes that he also finds 
the solution for some of the perennial prob- 
lems of philosophy such as the relation be- 
tween science and religion, mechanism and 
teleology, microcosm and macrocosm, the 
individual and society, man and God. 

Thus in Morris we see a sustained attempt 
to write a theistic philosophy, an attempt 
which unfortunately was cut short by his 
death at the age of 49 in 1889. However, as- 
suming that the religious problem is the 
problem of knowing, he was led to certain 
conclusions which do not seem to be bas- 
ically religious. Religion tends to be iden- 
tified with philosophy, or at least swamped 
by it, and redemption is reduced to self- 
realization. 

Perhaps he was asking the wrong question, 
and this resulted in his getting the wrong 
answer. Nevertheless his contribution is im- 
portant, especially now when philosophical 
theism is being attacked by both materialism 
and neo-orthodoxy. In the face of these at- 
tempts to obliterate idealism or to separate 
what idealism had joined, there is grave 
danger that the close relation of God and 
man which is at the heart of the Christian 
religion will be lost, and in its place we will 
have optimism or despair. 

From the philosophical point of view the 
danger is equally great. Here we are faced 
with the possibility of the denial of any 
real, known truth, or the doctrine of some 
sort of double truth. In the face of these 
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contemporary problems Dr. Jones’ book on 
Morris is worth careful reading. 

This book is offered to us as a corrective 
for the older (1917) and hitherto standard 
work on Morris by Robert M. Wenley. More 
philosophical than biographical, more sym- 
pathetic than critical, Dr. Jones’ book is 
written in the manner of the disciple. The 
extent to which this new interpretation im- 
proves on the older must be left to the spe- 
cialist. Such evidence as this reviewer has 
would point to Jones’ book as much the 
better. 

As a survey of the influences which im- 
mediately affected Morris both at home and 
abroad, as an analysis of the major points of 
his thought and writing, as well as their ram- 
ifications, this book is excellent. While the 
style is heavy it is clear. But as the price of 
such a high degree of specialization we miss 
many of the thinkers who were contemporary 
with Morris, with the result that Morris him- 
self is largely viewed out of context, a thing 
which he would be the first to deplore. 

N. E. RICHARDSON, Jr. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


Religion of the Friends 


In Our Midst. By Robert Morton Hazelton. 
Island Press. 182 pages. $3. 

This little book has as its purpose the 
interpretation of the practice of religion by 
the Society of Friends. The average reader 
will not find it easy because many of its 
thought-forms are not usual. 

Part One of the book is partially historical, 
partially apologetic. It makes mention of 
many of the contributions of early Quakers 
to the life of the nation, especially in their 
disapproval of the slave trade and of their 
stand against war. 

Part Two is a series of “adventures” as 
experienced in the lives of famous Quaker 
characters. James Nailor, Bob Scott and 
David Sands were “adventurers” in truth, in 
eternity, and in refreshment. For them sal- 
vation was “feeling after the mind of truth.” 
The free use of such terms as “spiritual 
union,” “spiritual marriage,” “marriage with 
eternity” serves to indicate the great em- 
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phasis throughout the book on the imme 
diacy of the operation of the Spirit. 
Bethlehem, Pa. JOHN W. Coss 


Inspiration 


Take Up Thy Cross. By Arndt L. Halvorson 
Augsburg. 122 pages. $1.50. 

This little book of Lenten sermons con 
tains two series, one on the general theme 
“The Cross of Life,” under which there ar 
seven chapters—Life is the testing, the walk 
ing, the affirming, the sharing, the obeying 
the witnessing, the risen Lord, and the sec 
ond series on the general theme: “Come,’ 
under which there are six chapters—Come 
Come for personal cleansing, to satisfy spir 
itual hunger, to a safe place, to good fellow 
ship, for soul rest. 

The author does not appear to make any 
effort to exhaust the preaching values of 
his texts. The sermons seem to grow out 03 
the titles more than out of the texts. The 
psychologist frequently overshadows the the: 
ologian. Some of the author’s observations 
of the attitudes and behavior of men are 
keen, incisive and analytic. 

The reader will be rewarded with inspira 
tion for his own thinking. 


Norwood, Pa. Da.ias C. BAER 


Anthology 


Beautiful Poems of Jesus. Compiled by Basi 
Miller. Warner Press. 324 pages. $2. 

Some favorite hymns are fourth-rate 
rhymes when the words are considered apart 
from the tunes. Dr. Miller has included 
many hymns, especially from Charles 
Wesley, in this anthology of devotion te 
Jesus. Other poems are from the distant 
past, side by side with fairly recent magazine 
verse. The standard of selection is not lit- 
erary excellence so much as vigorous, warm- 
hearted Christian faith. There are 326 poems 
in all, grouped in various sections such as 
“A Name I Love to Hear,” “Jesus, My Com- 
panion,” “Behold Your King.” The collec- 
tion should be quite helpful for devotional 
reading. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


-AMONG THE SUBJECTS for a series of 
articles which have been scheduled for 
publication in the secular press is one 
Which has only recently been begun and 
therefore i is in an early stage of its bid for 
attention. The title might be the old- 
fashioned one, Religion and Medicine. It 
would thus receive a place in the long 
list of efforts to set forth a plan of healing 
bodily ills by the application of spiritual 
forms of energy. 

The major, that is the more positive, 
of these emphases on gifts of healing cite 


verses 13 to 15 of the fifth chapter of the 


epistle of St. James. The concluding 
words are “the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick.” 

The means to be employed are the call 
of the elders to pray over the sick person, 
“anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord and the prayer of faith shall 
save him that is sick.” On the basis of 
this exhortation by St. James the seventh 
sacrament of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Extreme Unction, chiefly rests. 

The late Cardinal Gibbons in his book, 
The Faith of Our Fathers, presumes to 
twit Protestantism with inconsistency, in 
that complete authority is ascribed to 
Holy. Scripture. But the content of St. 
James’ Epistle concerning the efficacy of 
anointing by the elders of those deemed 
at the threshold of death is neglected. 
The Cardinal cites Luther as declaring this 
part of the New Testament an epistle of 
straw, but he conveniently overlooks the 
portion of the epistle that Luther most 
directly opposed—that dealing with works 
aS an expression of faith. Even more 
glaring is the Roman Catholic indifference 
to a correct interpretation and application 
of this whole epistle. 

Despite the Reformer’s dissent from 
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the acceptance of St. James’ declaration 
concerning faith and works, the letter was 
retained in an accepted collection of in- 
spired letters and portions of it assigned as 
Epistle Lessons in the Lutheran and other 
lectionaries. 

Evangelical faith corrects errors. Lu- 
theranism in its confessional statements 
and in its doctrinal teaching did not go to 
either extreme in its:interpretation of the 
power attainable through prayer. It did 
not accept as accurate the definition 
“prayer is the soul’s sincere desire ex- 
pressed or understood.” On the contrary, 
it taught with clearness that we can pre- 
sent to the throne of grace that which is 
promised in Holy Scripture, implying in 
that action of faith our submission to the 
will of God as that will has been revealed 
to us and as the Holy Spirit guides our 
discernment. 

But such employment of the privileges 
of petition neither commits us to indiffer- 
ence to specific requests as our “daily 
walk and conversation” make them evi- 
dent to us, nor leads us to think of pray- 
ing as a soul developing spiritual exer- 
cise which brings into\ action those spir- 
itual gifts ‘with which we are endowed by 
our Creator. 

The dominant theme of the articles. to 
which attention is called is “Go to 
Church” whether you like the minister or 
his sermons. By going into the atmos- 
phere, the environment, so to speak, of 
the place of prayer, pains are reduced and 
wofries are lessened in their grip on the 
person. Thereby a psychological energy 
is generated and applied by which the ail- 
ment, physical or mental, is overcome. 
The author exhorts his readers, “Send for 
the minister when you call the doctor.” 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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OCCASIONS 


SOUTH CAROLINA ORDAINS FOUR 


Four Ordinands 

An ordination service for 
four young men entering the 
Lutheran minisiry was held 
at Mit. Tabor Church, West 
Columbia, S. C., 
Participants included Dr. 
Karl W. Kinard, 
of =p South Carolina 
and the Rev. G. H. C. me 
of Whitmin re-S.o = 
one of the young men. 


Pictured following the 


father of 


. at Mt. Tabor, West Columbia 


service, are (left to right) 
front: Ordinands Albert 
Dewey Owens, Summit, 
S. C.; Wade Franklin Hook, 


West Columbia, S. C.; Dr. 


Kinard; Ordinands George 
Bayliss Corley, Ehrhardt, 
S. C., and Harold Franklin 


Park, Columbia, S.C. Back 
row: Pastors J. A. Keisler, 
Tr., W. H. Lefstead, statis- 
tical secretary of synod: Dr. 
Carl B. Caughman, record- 


“JACKSON S NEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
. dedicated free of debt 


ing secretary of synod; Pas- 
tors Go -H. CGC. -Pateiaee 
Albert A. Stemmermann, 
West Columbia. 


Michigan Dedication 

When Field Missionary 
C. P. Weiskotten canvassed 
Jackson, Mich., in 1925 with 
a view to establishing a new 
mission there, one of the first 
Lutheran families he found 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Cooke. 

Last month occurred the 
“high day” in the history of 
the congregation when a 
brand new church (see cut) 
was dedicated free of debt. 
Cinder-block walls and con- 
crete floors, the church was 
designed by T. Norman 
Mansell, of Philadelphia, and 
Claude Sampson, of Jackson. 

As part of Dedication 
Week exercises, the young 
people of the congregation 
re-enacted scenes of the con- 
gregation’s history. 
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Perhaps the most nostal- 
gic of all was that depicted 
by Jimmie Trolz, in the role 
of Pastor Weiskotten (see 
cut) calling on Beverly 
Loweke and Cynthia Hen- 
ning, cast in the roles of 
Mrs. E. F. Cooke and her 
daughter, Juanita. The 
Cookes are the only charter 
members still active in the 
congregation. 

Service conducted during 
The Week featured tributes 
to previous pastors and to 
Pastor Everett P. -Bunck, 
who has served the pastor- 
ate since Dec. 1, 1948. 


RE-ENACTMENT 


. . . nostalgic memories 


Big Problem 


The lightning was espe- ° 


cially heavy at Franklin, Ky., 
one afternoon last month. 
One particularly “hot” bolt 
struck Zion Church. Within 
moments, bright flames were 
curling around the eaves, 
gradually worked their way 
into the rafters. Soon the en- 
tire structure was on fire. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Early this month, similarity of the names of Minne- 
apolis Lutheran churches landed a half-dozen guests 
at the wrong wedding. Arriving at the last minute at 
Bethany Church (ELC), they hurried down the aisle 
to the only empty pew, four rows from the chancel. 
Shortness of breath became gasps of surprise when 
the appearance of the groom showed a young man 
unknown to the sextette! A quick glance back the 
aisle indicated the young bride was no one they knew, 
either! Embarrassed, they withdrew, were informed 
that perhaps the wedding they wished to attend was 
in Bethany Church (Aug.), only 30 blocks away (It 
was; they arrived in time to see their friends coming 
out of the church!) 


Confusion of names among Minneapolis Luther- 
ans does not end with these two, however. In the 
city and its suburbs, there are also two Bethel Lu- 
theran churches, a similar number of Bethlehem, 
Ebenezer, Gethsemane, Our Saviour, Redeemer, 
St. Luke, and Salem congregations. There are three 
each of Hope, Immanuel (plus another, Emmanuel), 
St. Paul and Zion Lutheran churches! 


A young English shipping clerk told his local draft 
board that he objected to military service on religious 
grounds. “How many Commandments are there?” 
asked the judge. When the young clerk answered 
“Twelve,” the court ordered his name stricken from 
the list of conscientious objectors. 


More than 15,000 World War II veterans are 
studying theology under the GI Bill and the Public 
Law 16 (for the disabled). The Veterans Adminis- 
tration says that over two-and-a-half million vet- 
erans are enrolled in schools and job training estab- 
lishments; 13,978 are in colleges, universities and 
seminaries studying theology under the GI Bill; 
the remaining 1,416 are disabled veterans, studying 
under PL 16. 


It’s not necessary to own a church building to con- 
duct a successful daily vacation Bible school; one can 
be held in quarters that reek with the odor of stale 
beer and the sound of rattling bottles. Such was the 
case in Menasha, Wis., this summer when St. Tim- 
othy Mission’s Pastor Loyal T. Riley enrolled 159 
youngsters, 90 per cent of whom were regular at- 
tenders! 


Afterwards, four of the 
osed with their pas- 

Rev. Adam Pol- 
They are (see cut). 
i front row: 
David 


sholin: r ihe scouting 
fas made to Edward 


absentia. 


1899 Confirmation 
The records of St. Panis 
Church. Cross Roads, near 
Batesville, Ind. show that 
the 1899 confirmation class 
n Pro Deos numbered 13 young people. 
y. five members of Recenily. that same class 
hurch. Port Car- i io hold a Golden 
Confirmation Service. Eight 
members of the orngmal 
class, all of them sill active 
i living within a 


illness; one is deceased. 
With Pastor George W-. 

Schuetie (extreme right, see 

lass members. 


GOLDEN CONFIRMATION REUNION 
..- 80 per cent attendance 


Se 5 hh ee 
The Lutheran 
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Stoughton Inauguration October 21 

The inauguration of Dr. Clarence-C. Stoughton as the 
eighth president of Wittenberg Colleze will take place on 
the Springfield (O.) campus Oct. 21. It will climax a two- 
day conference featuring discussions by alumni leaders in 


various fields of activity. 

Homecoming will be held 
the following day, will at- 
tract several thousand for- 
mer students and friends of 
the college. 

Tentative plans call for the 
general theme being “Serv- 
ing Today, Preparing ior 
Tomorrow.” 

Service through education, 
religion and community life 
wili be stressed on Oct. 20 
with panels of two or three 
outstanding alumni in edu- 
cation and religion speaking 
on those subjects. The fol- 
lowing morning it is planned 
to have similar panels on sci- 
ence and government and 
law. 

The afternoon of Inaugu- 
ration Day wili be high- 
lighted by an address by a 
world figure-on “Civiliza- 
tion’s Challenge to Man- 
kind,” the presentation of the 
new president, followed by 
the investiture address by 
Dr. Stoughton on “The 
Promise of the Church Col- 
lege.” 


Change of Pace 


On June 30. Gordon B. 
Fister, i 


berg College, resigned after 
12 years at those posts to ac- 
_ cept appointment as assistant 
managing editor of the Al- 
lentown Evening Chronicle. 
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EDITOR FISTER 


. . « leaves Muhlenberg 


Fister was the first person 
named fo the Muhlenberg 
staff by President Levering 
Tyson in the summer of °37. 
During the war, he served as 
alumni secretary for the col- 
lege. 

An active layman of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, he has served on syn- 
odical commifices, repre- 
sented it at ULCA conven- 
tions. He has been 2 mem- 
ber of the Allentown Cail- 
Chronicle staff for the past 
18 years. 


Hartwick’s Summer 
Approximately 150 st- 
dents are enrolled at Hart- 


CAMPUS 


wick Colleges summer 
school, attending two six- 
week sessions. 

Miss Doris Leibfried. 
Hartwick eraduaie, repre- 
sented the Deaconess com- 
mittee of the Eastern Con- 
ference of the New York 
Synod at several Albany area 
Meetings recently. Speaking 
at Sunday schools. before 
congregations and at imfor- 
mal meetings. she showed 
slides and presented leciures 
in Troy, Albany, Rennselaer. 
Gloversville and Saugerties. 
During her student days at 
Hartwick, Miss Leibfried 
majored in religion. 


Newberry Degrees 

During the 93rd Com- 
mencement at Newberry 
College last month, 96 young 
men and women received 
diplomas, heard Dr. F. 
Eppling Reimariz, secretary 
of the ULCA, deliver the 
bacealaureate sermon and 
watched President James C- 
Kimard award four persoms 
honorary degrees. 

Receiving the Doctor of 
Laws was Frederick Wessels. 
Sr. of Savannah, Ga; El 
mer Berly Hallman, of 
Spartanburg. S. C., received 
a Doctor of Pedagogy de- 
gree, and the Rev. Frederick 
William Brandt. pastor of 
St Barnabas Church, 
Charleston, was given the 
degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity. Mary Alice Swittenv<rg 
Summer, of Newberry. re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor 
of Humanities. 
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This is the Maryland Synod 
Building of the Lutheran Home 
for the Aged, Washington, 
D. C., dedicated in June by 
Synod President J. Frank Fife. 
It will provide accommodations 
for 64 persons. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Synod Building Dedicated 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Last month, hun- 
dreds of pastors, laymen and churchwomen 
attended the dedication of the Maryland 
Synod building at the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged. 

THE BUILDING (see cut, above) is 40 x 
168 feet, and provides 60 guest rooms to be 
occupied by 64 persons. Total cost of the 
structure has been approximately $301,000. 
A new dining room, kitchen annex, an ele- 
vator shaft and elevator, plus extensive 
changes in the main building required by the 
new building have brought total expen- 
ditures close to half a million dollars. 


Rooms are being furnished as memorials 
for $200; each room may be endowed with 

a gift of $1,000. 

PRINCIPAL speaker at the dedication June 
15 was Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary, who delivered an ad- 
dress on “To AIl Generations.” The pres- 
entation address came from Dr. Leander M. 
Zimmerman; the speech of acceptance by 
John W. Martin, chairman of the board. The 
act of dedication was performed by Mary- 
land Synod’s President J. Frank Fife. 

PARTICIPATING in the ceremonies were 
Ceniral Pennsylvania Synod President 
Dwight F. Putman; Secretary Arthur L. 
Mahr, of the West Virginia Synod; Secre- 
tary John C. Stuff, of the Maryland Synod; 
Secretary Joseph Krout, of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod; Dr. Robert L. Lang, pastor- 
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superintendent of the Home for the Aged; 
and Dr. Wilson P. Ard, member of the Board 
of Trustees. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NEW YORK 
Busy Summer forLong!sland Churches 


Lonc IsLanD—Anniversaries and installa- 
tions highlighted recent activity in Long Is- 
land church life. St. John’s Church, Linden- 
hurst, celebrated the 15th anniversary of the 
ordination of Pastor William E. Haegert on 
June 5 by cleaning up the major part of a~ 
long-standing indebtedness. An additional 
feature of this celebration was the dedication 
of bell chimes. 

THe CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, Ja- 
maica, marked 25 years of progress at re- 
cent services. Drs. Frederick R. Knubel and 
Paul A. Kirsch were speakers. 


Recent installations include: Pastors Wil- 
liam Howard Balkan, St. John's Church, 
Brooklyn; Franklin Pierce Smith, St. James’ 
Church, Gerrittsen Beach; John Roderick 
Taylor, St. John's Church, Merrick; John W. 
Schulze, Christ Church, Islip Terrace. 


On June 19 the cornerstone was laid for 
a parish education building for Holy Trinity 
Church, Bellrose. It will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the fall. 

Way ouT on Long Island, only a few miles 
from the end of the island, lies Greenport. 
In it is St. Peter’s Church, the easternmost 
congregation of the New York Synod. 

‘Last month, members of the church cele- 
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_ Shavertown, Pa., applies the 


_Mrs. Christina Malkemes as of- 


ee ee v aes 


brated their 70th birthday. The church had 
been completely refinished and redecorated. 
A Bible was given as a memorial to Pastor 
Emeritus Otto Posselt, father of the present 
Pastor Theodore O. Posselt. Other gifts in- 
cluded a guest book for the vestibule, a bul- 
letin board. At the service, greetings and 
congratulations were received from former 
pastors and synodical officials. 

THE SPIRIT OF EVANGELISM is_ taking 
healthy hold upon the churches at this end 
of the United Lutheran Church. A recent 
gathering of some 25 pastors in Jamaica 
heard Director Royal Elton Lesher lay the 
foundations for this church-wide effort to 
deepen the roots of the Christian Gospel. 
Area committees have already gone to work 
and the dates for the training of evangelism 
workers have been set. Long Island is gear- 
ing itself to grasp its opportunity. 

ROBERT FISTER WEISKOTTEN 


ONTARIO 
Canada Lutherans Look at the Past 


CANADIAN LUTHERANS were looking to 
some old “Oaks” this month. While the 
200th anniversary of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia was coming up for celebration in the 
Old Dutch Church at Halifax, festival serv- 
ices on the occasion of the 165th birthday 
of Old St. John’s, Morrisburg-Riverside, On- 
tario, were held. 

Ninety miles east at Bath, Ont., in the Bay 
of Quinte district, equally early beginnings 
long since lost to our church were also re- 
membered. At near-by Kingston, the home 
of the Royal Military College and Queens 


University, a new mission is struggling for 
life. Comment from a layman posed a sig- 
nificant question: “What happened to the 
acorns all these years?” 

MInIsTERSs of all denominations in Ontario 
have been struggling through elongated forms 
in connection with marriage returns. Com- 
plaints from many of the clergy brought re- 
lief right in the midst of the hot weather. 
Now, dreaming brides and grooms will be 
expected to fill in considerable answers. 


Until we try, we can't really know how 
successful a daily vacation Bible school could 
be in our congregation. Pastor Henry F. 

Nuhn of Trinity mission, Fort Erie, had an 
embarrassing over-capacity attendance at all 
sessions this year. If present trends continue 
another year, registration restrictions would 
have to be introduced. Trinity, Hamilton, 
also experienced record, attendance at DVB 
school this month. 

SUMMER CAMPS at Edgewood Park and 
Lutherlyn are suffering from growing pains. 
The tent-lines lengthened and the staffs had 
ample opportunity to test the success of 
plans for “full-house.” Some feel that the 
day is not far off when a full-time supervisor 
will have to be considered by synod. 


A new $40,000 church was dedicated June 
26 by members of St. Matthew's, Sudbury, a 
strong Finnish congregation with a fine mis- 
sion opportunity. Pastor Korhonen and his 
people heard the following visiting pastors 
during the festival celebrations: L. H. Kalb- 
fleisch of Elmira; S$. Cooper, Sudbury; J. H. 
Reble, K. Toppila, Toronto; J. Yrttimaa, 
Montreal; and J. Ojanto, Timmins. 


BEQuEsts for the Home for the Aged were 


Pastor Frederick W. Moock, 
Jr, of St. Paul's Church, 


flame to the final mortgage 
note held by Charter Member 


ficers of the congregation's 
auxiliaries and Guest Speaker 
Dr. Roy L. Winters look on 
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received recently from two sources: $1,000 
from the Edith Glebe estate, and $100 from 
the Alexander Rau will. Feeling that such a 
work is needed in synod continues in spite of 
the recent action to discontinue connections 
with the Preston project. 

THE Rev. HENRY SCHMIEDER was installed 
in his new charge, Grace Church, Eganville, 
July <3," by “his -father,” the. Rev. J. Hi. 
Schmieder. . . . THE Rev. E. J. FISCHER re- 
ceived a gift of $250 at a large town hall 
gathering marking his 25th anniversary as 
pastor of the Walkerton-Mildmay parish... . 
Tue Rey. C. S. ROBERTS, superintendent of 
the Home for the Aged at Preston, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. James’ Church, Hespeler. 
... THE REV. GARNET SCHULTZ resigned the 
pastorate of Zion, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
to pursue secular employment. The change 
is being made due to health reasons... . 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE to investigate the pos- 
sibility of holding the ULCA convention in 
Ontario consists of Pastors J. H. Reble, John 
Schmieder, Henry Opperman and two lay- 
men, J. B. Holmes of Toronto, and W. A. 
Anderson of Hamilton. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
$310,000 Ahead of Schedule 


ALTOONA—“We have passed our goal of 
$310,000,” reports William H. Haller, gen- 
eral chairman of the fund-raising campaign 
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for the Allegheny Lutheran Home to be built 
in Hollidaysburg. While the campaign does 
not officially end until July 31, as of July 1 
total pledges amounted to $316,100, of which 
$113,000 is in cash. 

At a meeting of the board of directors on 
June 28, action was taken to instruct the 
architect to proceed with drafting of working 
plans for the home. The Rev. Luke H. 
Rhoads, president of the board and pastor 
of First Church, Altoona, reports that hopes 
are high for ground-breaking early in the 
fall. 

Of the six counties participating in the 
campaign, Blair, Huntingdon and Bedford 
counties exceeded their quotas, Blair county 
setting the pace with more than $186,000 in 
pledges. 

THE ANNUAL Life Service Rally of the 
Altoona district Luther League was held in 
Grace Church, Bellwood. Pastor Robert L. 
Lang, Jr., Trinity Church, Juniata, was 
speaker. Gold crosses were placed on the 
life service flag for the Rev. Jack Garhart, 
pastor of Christ Church, Johnstown, and for 
the Rev. Robert Nale, pastor of the Marys- 
ville charge. Both men were ordained in 
May by the Central Pennsylvania Synod. To 
succeed Mrs. Edna Knotts as president of the 
district is Miss Phyllis Christman, member 
of Fourth Church. New secretary is Miss 
Helen Walker of St. Paul’s Church, Altoona. 

THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION of Altoona 
held their annual picnic June 20 as a fare- 
well party for the Rev. Lester J. Karschner 


When William H. Haller, gen- 
eral chairman of the Allegheny 
Home fund-raising drive, 
pointed to the goal in May he 
was confident it would succeed. 
He was right! With him in the 
picture are Dr. Ross Stover, 
Philadelphia; Pastor Luke H. 
Rhoads, and W. P. Gettman, 
who participated in the kick- 
off dinner May 9 

(Altoono Mirror Photo) 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM CHRIST 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 


Service: Il A‘M. 


CALIFORNIA 


LUTHER MEMORIAL 
L. A. Failing, Pastor 
2401 North Brighton Street 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church 10:45 A.M. 


TRINITY 


BURBANK 


Orval A. Awerkamp, Pastor 
Eighth and Linden 
Services: S. S. 9:45 A.M., Church 8:30 and || A.M. 
LOS ANGELES ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church I] A.M. 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: I! A.M.; Youth. 6:30 P.M. 
COLORADO 
DENVER MESSIAH 


Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 


DENVER St. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 
léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: I] A.M. 
. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


-L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N. St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and || A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU LUTHERAN 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 

Services: 11 A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 


ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th Street and Capitol Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M.; Worship 10:45 A.M. 


GRACE 


INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE TRINITY 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
Wayne and Ewing 
Service: 10 A.M. 
1IOWA 
“BURLINGTON BETHANY 


~ 


M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 
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MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE ST. MARK’'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: || A.M. 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 
Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services 9:30 and || A.M. 
ST. PAUL FAITH 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Avenue and Mackubin Street 
Services: 8:15 and I] A.M., Gh. Sch. 9:35 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 


OCEAN CITY ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and || A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor - 
Sixth Street and Silver Avenue 


Services: 9:30 and 11 A.M. 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 


Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday Schoo! 9:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO RESURRECTION 
E. C. French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 
Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services 8 and 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO » ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Service: 10:10 A.M. 
FLUSHING MESSIAH 


Theodore H. Ressler, Pastor 
Northern Blvd. at [65th Street 
Services: 8:30, 9:30 and 10:30 A.M. 


KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 


Wurts Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 


NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7ist Street 
Service: Il A.M. 


> 
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N. CAROLINA 
CLAREMONT MT. CALVARY 
. O. Dasher, Pastor 
U 4S: Highway No. 70 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
OHIO 
DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 


Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 


LANCASTER ST. PETER'S 
Andrew Schillings, Pastor 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D., and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and-10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 
Arthur ‘H. Fabian, Pastor 
48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S. S. 10:30 A.M. 


ZANESVILLE ST. JOHN'S 
L. H. Valbracht, Pastor 


Market and 7th on U. S. 40 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON ST. PAUL'S 


F. C. Mueller, Pastor 
Gore and Hughson Streets 
Service: I] A.M. 


HAMILTON TRINITY 


A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 oe Ave., between King and Main Sts. 
Servi ce: Il A.M. 
and family who are moving to Abbottstown, 
Pa. At the business meeting following the 
festivities, it was decided to gear the pro- 
grams for the coming year with the meetings 
of district, conference and synod. 
Officers elected for one year are: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Edwin M. Clapper, Altoona; 
John 
Bellwood; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. E. N. 
Fry, Gallitzen. 


LAYMEN of the Northeast district of the 
Allegheny Conference have assumed respon- 
sibility for planning the Reformation rally 
in this area. The rally will be held in the 
Jaffa Mosque, Altoona, on the Wednesday 
preceding Reformation Sunday. Speaker will 
be ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry. 

SaLEM CHURCH, Bellwood, has completed 
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vice president, the Rev. Hoenstine, 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


MONTREAL REDEEMER 
J. F. Neudoerffer, Pastor 
285 Clarke Avenue, Westmount 
Service: 11 A.M. 
TEXAS 
DALLAS FIRST UNITED 


William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: 11 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
East 50th Street at l6th Avenue N. E. 


Services: 8:30 and I! A.M. 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Services: 9 and 10.30 A.M. 
HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9? and 10:30 A.M. 


RACINE 


a renovation program which included paint- 
ing of the church inside and out. The church 
was presented with a cross, candlesticks, 
vases, offering plates, alms bracket, baptismal 
bowl and pulpit and lectern lights, all memo- 
rials. . . . OPEN FOR INSPECTION is the an- 
nouncement issuing from the parsonage of 
the Salisbury pastoral charge. Extensive im- 
provements have been completed at a cost 
of approximately $1,500. .. . First CHurcu, 
Altoona, has begun remodeling of the chan- 
cel to cost approximately $60,000. All but 
$6,000 of the amount is already in the build- 
ing fund. .. . THE REV. JAMES SINGER was 
installed as pastor of Christ Second Church, 
Altoona, July 17. The Rev. Dwight F. Put- 
man, president of synod, officiated and Pastor 
Robert E. Van Deusen delivered the sermon. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 
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Seminary Chapel Busy Summer Spot 


York—The Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, on the campus of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, has been a busy spot this summer. In 
addition to early summer campus activities, 
the young people and laymen of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod have been holding im- 
portant meetings there this month. 

The annual synodical Luther League con- 
vention was held July 13-15 with several 
hundred leaguers attending. Convention 
Chaplain Samuel R. Frank, Penn State Stu- 
dent Pastor Edwerth Korte, and District of 
Columbia’s Dr. L. Ralph Tabor spoke to 
delegates on the theme “Frontiers Unlim- 
ited.” 

Plans were discussed for the attendance 
of a large group of synodical leaguers at the 
national convention to be held in Roanoke, 
Va., Aug. 15-19. Mrs. Betty West, of Phila- 
delphia, is in charge of an "'On-to-Roanoke" 
committee. 


The seminary chapel was also the scene 
of an important Layman’s Retreat July 23- 
24 when addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, Dr. Chester 8. Simonton, 
Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, Dr. John Aberly, Pas- 
tors Wallace E. Fisher and George H. Berk- 
heimer. A Bible study period was held, and 
the new ULCA film Like a Mighty Army was 
shown. 

THE Rev. JOHN G. BERNHEISEL, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Luther League, 
was installed pastor of the Windsor Park 
church in suburban York on June 6. 

Pastor GEorcE B. ELy has accepted a call 
to the Oriole parish. 

RECENT INSTALLATIONS include: Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, McAllisterville church; Pastor L. J. 
Karschner, Abbottstown-East Berlin parish; 
Pastor R. C. Rife, from the Maryland Synod 
to the St. Thomas parish. 

RECENTLY, the Rev. C. P. Truchses, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Carlisle, observed the 20th 
anniversary of his ordination. 

FIVE YORK WOMEN were installed officers 
of Group B Women’s Missionary Society 
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of the conference at the 23rd anniversary 
dinner in Lemoyne recently. They are 
Miriam Roland, president; Theda Crumling, 
treasurer; Mrs. Walter Eisenhart, member of 
the executive committee; Mrs. Roy Simons, 
secretary; and Mrs. William A. Janson, ad- 
visor to the executive committee. Featured 
were talks by Mrs. Malcolm Shutters, ULCA 
missionary to China, and Miss Alice Zach- 
ariah, a nurse in Guntur, India. 

THE REV. HERMAN G. STUEMPFLE, who 
worked for 18 months on the Konnarock 
mission field, addressed the St. Peter’s mis- 
sionary society, showed slides describing con- 
gregational work, medical center, training 
school, and recreational program for all 
groups. 

Miss Katharine Mundorff, treasurer of the 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


9 e ° ° 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday Scheol 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
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synodical Women’s Missionary Society, re- 
ports that “the total amount of money 
handled during the past three years was 
$314,511.63.” Of this $128,947 was for the 
thankoffering, the triennial emphasis. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 


: Two Bible Camps for Pacific Synod 


Two SUMMER BIBLE camps are being held 
in the Pacific Synod this year. The Northern 
Conference holds its two-week camp at 
beautiful Lake. Samish, near Bellingham, 
Wash. The Southern Conference is again 
holding its camp at Camp Colton, near 
Oregon City, Ore. Both camps are divided 
into two one-week sessions; the first week 
being for pre-high school students, the sec- 
ond for high school and older young people. 
The Lake Samish Camp opened July 4, runs 
to July 17. Camp Colton will be open on 
July 24, with its closing date set for Aug. 6. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


- PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color ‘schemes 
submitted on request. 


Hamma Divinity School 


Established in 1845 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 


century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1949-50 opens on Septem- 
ber 13. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Sister Mildred Winter, promotional secret 
for the Board of Deaconess Work, is sch 
uled to be at both camps. 

AT A MEETING of the synodical Execut 
Board held last month President L. H. Ste 
hoff announced appointments of stand 
committees. The Rev. Walter J. Knuts 
St. Mark’s Church, Portland, Ore., will ag 
head the Lutheran World Action Apps 
The Rev. Paul William Funk, Our Saviot 
Church, Seaside, Ore., was named stewa 
ship secretary to succeed the Rev. Jar 
Suter, who has been called outside of syt 
boundaries. Pastor H. Stanley Holman 1 
head the committee seeking approval of 
invitation of the Pacific Synod to the UL! 
to hold its 1952 convention in Seattle. 

A SPECIAL COMMITTEE headed by Pas 
Lloyd Jacobson, of St. James’ Church, Pc 
land, was named to head the CHEY campai 


The Executive Committee has voted 
defer the date upon which the full-time pr 
ident would take office from July | to Se 
|. This action was taken because of a requ 
brought before the committee by Univer 
Church, Seattle, where President-elect L. 
Steinhoff is pastor. The service of installat 
was set by the committee for Sept. 6, to 
held at University Church in connection ¥ 
a two-day fall meeting of the two cont 
ences of the synod. 


THE BoarD OF Directors of the ne\ 
organized Pacific Theological Seminary r 
in Berkeley, Calif., for the first time on M 
31. The Rev. John L. Sawyer, former p1 
ident of the Pacific Synod and now missi 
ary pastor at Vancouver, B. C., was elec 
president of the board. The Rev. Mar 
Johnson, former treasurer of the Pac 
Synod, was elected treasurer. 

TRINITY CHuRCH, Longview, Wash., 
leading the way for the synod in secur 
job assurances for DP families. The cong 
gation has welcomed one family and has 
cured housing and job assurances for n 
more. Several other congregations of syn 
have been making plans for the resettlem 
of such families in their communities. 

PAUL WILLIAM FU! 
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DECEASED 


Mrs. J. M. Francis 

Mrs. Elizabeth Martha Francis, wife of 
the Rev. J. M. Francis, retired California 
Synod pastor, died in Inglewood, Calif., Feb. 
26. She was 81. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1868, she re- 
ceived her education in Gettysburg (Pa.) 
schools, was married there to Dr. Francis. 

Surviving are her husband; three sons, 
Drs. Reginald, Robert and Raymond Francis. 

The funeral service was conducted Mar. 1 
in Holy Trinity Church, Inglewood, by Pas- 
tor J. Benner Weaver. 


Ernest Muhlenberg Grahn 
The Rev. Ernest Muhlenberg Grahn, re- 
tired Ministerium of Pennsylvania pastor, 
died July 8 in Manasquan, N. J. He was 80. 
Born in Philadelphia Jan. 24, 1869, he re- 
ceived his education at Rittenhouse Acad- 
emy, Muhlenberg College and Philadelphia 
Seminary. He was ordained in 1892 by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and served 
pastorates in Easton, Spring City, Pa.; 
Albany, N. Y.; Scranton, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Manasquan. He retired Nov. 30, 1936, was 
named pastor emeritus at Manasquan. 
‘The funeral service was conducted J uly 
12 in Holy Trinity Church, Manasquan, by 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer. 


Mrs. Henry Rembe 

Mrs. Henry Rembe, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Rembe, Canada Synod pastor, died 
July 4 at the home of a daughter in Ham- 
ilton, Ont. She was 91. 

Her husband served pastorates in Mon- 
treal, Arnprior, Sullivan Township, Cones- 
togo-Linwood and Hamilton, and was pres- 
ident of the Canada Synod in 1907-08. 

Surviving are four daughters and a son, 
the Rey. Henry Rembe, Jr., pastor at Massey, 
Ontario. 

The funeral servicé was conducted July 7 
by Pastor Fred Mueller. 


Lewis Smith Trump 
The Rev. Lewis Smith Trump, retired 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania pastor, died 
July 11 in Norristown, Pa. He was 74. 

Born in Mobrsville, Pa., Jan 3, 1875, he 

was educated at Keystone State Normal, 
Muhlenberg and Lafayette Colleges and 
Philadelphia Seminary. He was ordained in 
1903 by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
served pastorates in Ricketts, North Water 
Gap, Easton, Sunbury, Kimberton and West 
Pikeland, Pa. He retired April 1, 1948. 
- Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Dora Drumm 
Trump; two children, Grace Gloria and 
Paul Adam Trump, the latter a seminarian 
at Philadelphia Seminary. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


"The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 


growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre- nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H, Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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aputt 


CAVEREROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
= 2,000 Acre Mountain Estate, Lake. 
= Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
~ Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 


11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5- 1550 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. — 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N. Ye 


wo BELLS 
HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N.J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 
. All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 
running water in every room.  Innerspring 
mattresses in every room. 


Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degen 


ne HENRY KECK 
ESIMAMED: GLASS! 
cA STUDIO: asa 


Hep 


FOR SALE: 277 feet of curved pewing. 
First-class condition. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. Measurements of each 
pew and diagram showing arrangement 
sent upon request. Address Box CB54, The 
LUTHERAN. 


ESTEY Reed Organ, 2 manual, complete 
with blower & motor, $300. Write Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour, Wood Lane & 
Rhoads Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
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The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Peter’s Church, West Pikeland, by Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer. Burial was in St. Michael’s 
cemetery, of the Centerport parish. 


Mrs. Martha Waldschmidt 

Mrs. Martha Kramer Waldschmidt, widow 
of the Rev. Paul Waldschmidt, was killed 
June 13 in an Iowa auto accident in which 
a son, Hugo, was fatally hurt. She was 64. 

Born in Westpfallen, Germany, Jan. 10, 
1885, she was married to Pastor Waldschmidt 
in 1909 and served with him in parishes in 
Diller, Howells, Pender, Hastings and Ster- 
ling, Nebr., and also in Wakeeny, Kans. Fol- 
lowing her husband’s death, Mrs. Wald- 
schmidt accepted a position as head cook at 
Tabitha Home. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Ruth 
Dietz, and Mrs. Alfred Maze; a son, the 
Rev. Paul Waldschmidt, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; a sister, and five grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Friedens Church, Lincoln, by Pastors Oak 
W. Ebright and Herman Goede. 


Mrs. Bertha Kolter Werhahn 

Mrs. Bertha Kolter Werhahn, widow of the 
Rev. Frederick Werhahn, Illinois Synod pas- 
tor, died in Pasadena, Calif., June 7. She 
was 77. 

Born in Wausau, Wis., March 10, 1872, 
she was married to Pastor Werhahn in 1894. 

Surviving are a sister and a brother. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church, Pasadena, June 9, by Pastors 
H. Paul Romeis and Albert L. Groseclose. 
Burial was in Chicago. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

AURAND, CHARLES W. From St. Paul’s 
Church, Hanover, Pa., as assistant. To 
Grace Church, Sunbury, Pa. 126 Spruce 
St. 

BERNHEISEL, JOHN G. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Windsor Park 
charge, Pa. 835 Midland Ave., York. 

HOFFMAN, HARRY M. From Philadel- 
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phia Seminary, student. To Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 7301 German- 
town Ave. 

NALE, ROBERT E. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To Marysville charge, 
Marysville, Pa. 200 Front St. 

ZIMMERMAN, KENNETH W. From Get- 
tysburg Seminary, student. - To Temple 
Church, Brookline, Pa., as assistant. 511 
Brookline Blvd., Havertown. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ANDERSON, HAROLD. From Philadel- 
phia Seminary, student. To St. Mark’s 
Church, Boston, Mass. 22 Moreland St. 
BALKAN, WILLIAM H. From Philadel- 
phia Seminary, student. To St. John’s 


Church, New Utrecht, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1451 A—76th St. 

BERGMAN, RICHARD. From Philadel- 
phia Seminary, student. To Grace Church, 
East Bangor, Pa. 19 E. High St. 


Derrick Hall 
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Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JULY 
27-28. Executive Board. Women's Missionary 
Society, ULCA. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUGUST 


6- 7. Missionary Congress. Nebraska Synod. 
Midland College, Fremont. 

8-12, WMS Convention. Nebraska Synod. 
Midland College, Fremont. 

8-12. Midland Assembly for Church Workers. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 

15-19. Biennial Convention. Luther League of 
America. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

20-27. Training School for Missionaries. Spon- 
sored by Board of American Missions. 
Ministerium Camp, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
“ware, Pa. 

23-25. WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, Luray. 

27-29. WMS Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory. 


NEWBERRY 
COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


. . - Is an Accredited Liberal 
Arts College of the ULCA. 


. . . Is interested in the INDI- 
VIDUAL STUDENT. 


. .. 1s where Character and 
Culture Meet. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 
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OUR FRIENDS Oscar Blackwelder and 
Robert Van Deusen do splendid work in 
informing readers of THE LUTHERAN 
about things happening in Washington. 
Now and then I feel an urge to add a few 
words to their comments on events at the 
U.S. Capitol. 

This month the Roman Catholic 
Church was involved in a first-class battle 
to influence Congress to give it money 
in support of its parochial schools. Some 
members of the House of Representatives 
were getting 100 letters a day against the 
Barden aid-to-education bill which does 
not provide funds for parochial schools. 

One of the hatchet men for the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, Rep. John Lesinski, 
promised that the Congress wouldn’t pass 
any education-aid bill if it couldn’t have 
one which gives parochial schools some 
money. “As long as I have the breath to 
prevent it, the Barden bill will never come 
out” (of committee), he said. He echoed 
Cardinal Spellman of New York in call- 
ing Barden a “bigot.” 

“Tm not much good in a name-calling 
contest,” Barden told Lesinski in a com- 
mittee meeting (according to Drew Pear- 

_son). The name-calling began on June 
19 at the Roman Catholic Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York when Cardinal Spell- 
man called Barden “a new apostle of 
bigotry” because his bill would provide 
no federal money for parochial schools. 
He said the Barden bill is “un-American, 
anti-Catholic legislation” which is “a 
menace to American democracy.” 


IN A RADIO SPEECH Barden said that 
church leaders who start political con- 
troversies “may lose some of their ef- 
fectiveness as spiritual leaders” and _ if 
they “resort to falsehood and name-calling 
they may run the risk of losing even their 
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honor.” He thought an American should 
have a right to defend his convictions 
“without having his patriotism questioned 
by those who do not agree with him.” 
Barden said his bill was opposed by 
“those who would whip their flocks into a 
fanaticism that could destroy the first 
principle of American democracy—the 
separation of church and state.” 
Representative Tom Steed of Oklahoma 
protested this month against “Catholic in- 
terference in politics.” He said, “I cer- 
tainly do not want to force any showdown 
over a religious issue, but when it is forced 
upon us in this fashion I do not see what 
else can be done.” He threatened to pre- 
vent action on any of the bills before the 
House Labor Committee unless it did 
something about the Barden bill. 


IT ISN’T OFTEN that Roman Catholic— 
Protestant tension comes out so sharply 
in public discussion in Congress. There 
may be more of it in days ahead. Roman 
Catholic leaders are becoming increas- 
ingly self-confident about their power to 
shape policies of American government. 

They have been so successful with 
many city goverfments and some state 
governments that they see no reason why 
they should not do equally well in Wash- 
ington. Their people respond promptly 
when their priests tell them to apply 
pressure on their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Protestants have been doing a bit of 
organizing recently to counterattack ihe 
Roman Catholics. It’s a rather disgrace- 
ful and unhappy situation. But it’s the 
sort of thing which arises in every coun- 
try where the Catholics feel strong enough 
to try to use the government to further 
their own church interests. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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